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Serial synopsis by Paul Dellinger 
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OONAAAWND 


OVERLAND WITH KIT CARSON was the middle of Bill 
Elliott's three serials, all for Columbia. The first had been 
the previous year, in 1939, and was the one that gave 
Gordon Nance, who stared in this first one under the 
name, Gordon Elliott, the name which would follow him 
through his western movie career and through three stu- 
dios. 

That one was THE GREAT ADVENTURES OF WILD 
BILL HICKOK, in which the marshall of Abilene rounds up 
a terrorist gang known as the Phantom Raiders. In the Kit 
Carson serial, the outlaws would be known as the Black 
Raiders. In his third and last serial, VALLEY OF VANISH- 
ING MEN (1942), which was also his last starring film re- 
leased by Columbia before Elliott (now known as "Wild 
Bill") switched to Republic, the villains were out to over- 
throw Benito Juarez as president of Mexico. 

Between the first and second serials, Elliott starred in 
four westerns (the first, INEARLY ARIZONA, was more or 
less a re-telling of the early Wyatt Earp story with the 
names changed). In all four movies, he packed a pair of 
pearl-handled pistols in the regular fashion, differing from 
the backwards-turned stag-handled six-shooters he wore 
as Hickok. As Kit Carson, he returned to his original form 
of pistolery and kept it thrcughout his B-western at Co- 
lumbia and Republic. The two butt-forward guns became 
his trademark, and they originated in his first two serials. 
When Republic moved him up to A-westerns, that 
changed in some of his films. His name also changed 
from "Wild Bill" to "William." Both the reversed pistols and 
"Wild Bill" moniker returned when he moved to Mongram/ 
Allied Artists, where he completed his western movie ca- 
reer (his last five films at Allied Artists were detective mo- 
vies, in which he became plain Bill Elliott and played a po- 
lice lieutenant). 

Before his "Wild Bill Elliott" and “Red Ryder" series at 
Republic, Elliott played various "Wild Bills” at Columbia. In 
his first four after the "Kit Carson” serial, he played "Wild 
Bill Saunders,” a tie-in with his first serial. In the next five, 
the Saunders ploy was dropped and Elliott again became 
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"Wild Bill Hickok.” Except for his roles as Bill Boone 
(descendant of "Daniel"), Dave Crockett (son of 
“Davey"), a Mountie named Bill Cameron and a 
cleaned-up version of Joaquin Murietta (the only time 
he wore a mustache except for his pre-starring days) 
and of course the final serial where he became "Wild 
Bill Tolliver," Elliott played Hickok for the rest of his time 
at Columbia. 

Iris Meredith, the studio's lovely leading lady in B- 
westerns and serials, had a Spanish name (Carmelita 
Gonzales) but, despite her hair being darkened, did 
not attempt the accent (it was explained in the first 
chapter that she was adopted by her Spanish father. 
but those who missed the opener may have won- 
dered). In the last few chapters, her main job seemed 
to be dodging knives thrown by the mysterious Peg- 
leg, leader of the Black Raiders. 

Pegleg, now there was an interesting mystery villain. 
Trevor Bardette, an underrated actor who was probably 


one of the best character actors to grace B-westerns at 
various studios, used his own voice as both Pegleg 
(with a false scar added to his face) and the bearded 
trapper, Mitchell (played with a French accent and high- 
er-pitched voice); there was no dubbing to conceal the 
identity. Because Bardette was such a familiar face from 
other films to youngsters in the audience, much of the 
mystery element was removed -- but at least it gave 
young fans a chance to learn the actor's name, since 
the major characters appeared at the beginning of each 
chapter along with their names and roles. 

Bardette's acting range was probably best explored 
at Republic, particularly in the Allan "Rocky" Lane ser- 
ies. He became a continuing character on 1950s televi- 
sion in "The Life and Legend of Wyatt Earp," with Hugh 
O'Brian, where he played Old Man Clanton -- patriarch 
of the clan that would eventually shoot it out with the 
Earps at the O.K. Corral. 

The opening of each chapter left no Gone about 
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when he tracks Pegleg to a tree stump and 
finds that the track of the peg vanishes and 
prints of two feet are visible), his coyote-like 
Calls that tell his men when to attack and re- 
treat, and finally his black killer stallion, Mid- 
night, who stomps men into the ground when 
Pegleg rattles a noise-maker at him. 

The last victim of this rattle is Pegleg's chief 
lieutenant, Drake (Dick Curtis), who pulls a gun 
to escape Pegleg's retribution for not properly 
Carrying out orders. Drake makes it outside the 
cave where the Black Raiders are hiding, but a 
rattle from inside sends Midnight leaping over 
the corral fence where he is kept outside and 
running Drake down, literally. 

Kit has captured a Black Raider named Bill 
and takes his place (which is the only time in 
the serial when Bill Elliott is called Bill). He lets 
himself be helped to escape and conducted to 
the cave hideout. Unfortunately, the real Bill 
escapes, too, and exposes him. The fight 
ends with a explosion that causes the roof of 
the cave to collapse, ending the 13th chapter. 
In number 14, there is no takeout -- Kit simply 
crawls out from under the debris, brushes him- 
self off and goes on from there. (A lot of this 
goes on in the serial; Kit has the same nonchal- 
ant reaction at the end of Chapter 14 to being 
caught in the explosion of the powderhouse at 
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"Kit Carson" being a slam-bang action serial. The pic- 
tures behind the credits flicked from rampaging Indians 
to stampeding buffalo to flaming wagons plunging over 
cliffs before the cast was even shown. 

The first chapter set the tone for sweeping historical 
background, dealing with the exploration of American 
territory west of the Mississippi. The politicians in Wash- 
ington debate whether it can be settled and held, 
which is when Kit Carson is proposed as the man who 
can successfully lead a wagon train heading west. A ca- 
valry officer, Lt. Brent (Richard Fiske) carries the commi- 
sion to Kit Carson, despite an attempt by Pegleg's men 
to assassinate Brent and keep the two men from meet- 
ing. Once they do, they work together to checkmate 
Pegleg's terrorist attacks against the settlers. 

Kit becomes convinced that Pegleg is actually some- 
one at the settlers’ post. The suspects are plentiful -- a 
doctor (Francis Sayles), trapper (LeRoy Mason), a man 
named Winchester (played by Columbia's resident vil- 
lain, Kenneth MacDonald) and others. Most of the 
chapters have Kit springing Pegleg’s traps and then 
escaping them. 

The Pegleg character has a number of gimmicks to 
keep him interesting, including the leg that gives him 
his name (but which was actually false, as Kit learns 


While impersonating Bill, Kit learned of Pegleg's plan 
to wipe Stewart's Post once and for all. But the raiders 
have ridden off before he gets out of the cave. He 
beats them back by saddling and breaking Pegleg's 
own killer stallion, Midnight (the first black horse he 
would ride until his Red Ryder role at Republic, when 
he would be astride Thunder; he usually favored spot- 
ted horses and continued riding one in his pre-Ryder 
"Wild Bill Elliott" series at Republic). 

Surviving the powderhouse blowup, Kit sets a trap for 
Pegleg by letting it be known that Carmelita saw who 
threw a knife at her earlier and would reveal the informa- 
tion as soon as she recovered from the shock. Carmeli- 
ta had no idea who tried to kill her, but the trap works 
and Mitchell exposes his identity. He flees on Midnight, 
but Kit overtakes him on his pinto. They fight and Peg- 
leg momentarily gets the upper hand. He is about to fin- 
ish off Kit when, without a rattle or anything else, Mid- 
night decides to finish off Pegleg instead. 

The settling of the wilderness west of the Mississippi 
is assured, thanks to Kit Carson and the brave settlers 
of Stewart's Post. --PD 


NGER 


SILVER 


By HIMSELF 


ONTO 


HIEF THUNDER-CLOUD 


Above: A one sheet for the 1938 serial. On the front cover: This publicity photo from THE LONE 
RANGER serial shows the five actors who impersonated the Lone Ranger in the film. From top to bottom they are 
as follows: George Letz (later known as George Montgomery), Lee Powell (finally revealed as the real Lone 
Ranger), Herman Brix (later named Bruce Bennett), Hal Taliaferro (who was a star of silent pictures as Wally Wales), 
and Lane Chandler. [WOY Collection.] {Photo captions in this article were penned by David Rothel, author of Who 
was That Masked Man. We thank him for his efforts and help.} 
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The Lone Ranger 


Synopsis by Paul Dellinger 


Technical Credits 

Copyrighted ces cece acid Sot We RE ee 1938 
Distributor... 2... .. 2. ew ee ee Republic 
Length... .....- eee ee eae 15 Chapters - B&W 
GENO E eee at oie teal ea Western 
DirectorS .... 2... ee eee eee William Witney 

and John English 
Associate Producer......... Barry Shipman, 


George Worthing Yates, Franklyn Adreon, 

Ronald Davidson and Lois Eby 

Based on the radio serial “The Lone Ranger” 
by Fran Striker 


Musical Director........... Alberto Colombo 
Cast 
The Lone Ranger.......... A Man of Mystery 
Silver ate en ee OS e a Silver Chief 
TONO y eu be eae a Chief Thunder Cloud 
Joan Blanchard........... .. Lynn Roberts 
Bob Stuart. ......... 0. ee eee Hal Taliaferro 
Bert Rogers ............-. .... Herman Brix 
Allen King ....... 0. cee eee eee Lee Powell 
Dick Forrest............... Lane Chandler 
Jim Clark. .......44. weeeeee George Letz 
Mark Smith, alias Jeffries .... Stanley Andrews 
Blanchard .............4.6. George Cleveland 
Father McKim............... William Farnum 
KOSTER oo aane aran wide ace Sard brane John Merton 
SAMMY oren PEETA ers ge vs RS Sammy McKim 
FOIOM csieces strate a E ena are ose Tom London 
Drakes ra n bite LNE le ier atta’ Ted Adams 
Major Brennan ............548- Allan Cavan 
Captain Rance.............. Edmund Cobb 
Taggart child aaa od Raphael Bennett 


Snead eieren dee ke, ae eee Maston Williams 
ROGAN enore Pies Aveta Ge he eee Jack Rockwell 
HaskinS ...... 2... ee ee eee Carl Stockdale 


Marcus Jeffries (the real one) .. .Forbes Murray 
White Feather............. Iron Eyes Cody 


MOTE eine ina Sea oe ted Charles King 
MOQ AN i566 sss ss Sg eee WS wate ane ee a Jack Perrin 
Matt Clark.............. Murdock McQuarrie 
Mrs. Clark © onset ee aa Jane Keckley 
BROWN 2 fut ot toe Gal sober ala las ae ats Reed Howes 
JIO ea ie 4 de, aa are bon Bede E What Duke Green 
Gunman... 2... - 0. eee ee ee Jack Kirk 
Hobart s os een ae ta stds aid gta Bud Osborne 
Frank Chrysler.............-. Lafe McKee 


Jerry Brown... .......0005.5 Robert Kortman 
Introduction 


The Lone Ranger began as a voice over radio station 
WXYZ in 1933, but nobody really knew what he looked 
like. That would be remedied in 1938, the year Repub- 
lic brought the character to the screen in a big-budget 
fifteen chapter serial. 

The character had appeared in book form by then. 
The first novel in the series, simply titled The Lone 
Ranger, has chief radio writer Fran Striker's name on 
the cover but inside the name is given as Gaylord Du- 
bois, with Striker credited as the radio writer only. Later 
editions of the book carried only Striker's name, as did 
the others in the series. That first writer, whoever he 
was, described the Lone Ranger as wearing a black 
half-mask and silver-mounted .45s. 


Robert Livingston portrayed the Lone Ranger in the 


1939 sequel THE LONE RANGER RIDES 
AGAIN. (Republic). {Ail photos WOY Collection.} 


ʻo 


Chief Thunder-Cloud and Lee Powell portray Tonto and the Lone Ranger in the 15 chapter Republic serial. A little- 
known fact is that Chief Thunder-Cloud's profile was used by Trans-Western Airways as the emblem for their fa- 
mous Sky-Chief transport plane. 


Ilustrator Paul Laune provided a 
few more clues to eager readers. 
His drawing across the inside of 
the cover and extending onto the 
next page (as well as from the last 
page extending onto the inside of 
the back cover) showed a horse- 
man in the upper left-hand corner 
aiming a pistol down toward a rifle- 
man in the lower right-hand corner. 
That horseman is wearing the tradi- 
tional cowboy hat and chaps, and 
the shadow from the hat-brim cov- 
ers the upper part of his face- 
which is presumably where the 
mask is. 

Then Laune confuses the issue 
with his frontispiece illustration fac- 
ing the title page, showing the 
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Lone Ranger, astride Silver with gun 
in hand, riding in to break up a lynch 
mob. This time, the Lone Ranger is 
wearing a white handkerchief tied 
around the lower part of his face! 
Laune continued illustrating the ser- 
ies (the second volume, The Lone 
Ranger and the Mystery Ranch, 
came out the same year as Repub- 
lic's serial) and usually got around his 
problem by showing only the back of 
the Lone Ranger's head, down- 
playing the mask as he had with the 
interior cover illustration. (That interi- 
or front and back cover illustration 
was used in many of the books 
which followed.) Except for what ra- 
dio listerners could imagine or what 
readers could conjure up from the 


book descriptions and Laune's in- 
decisive illustrations, the Lone 
Ranger remained a man of mystery 
— which is how Republic would bill 
him in the serial. 

That serial! is hard to find these 
days. Alan G. Barbour, in his 1971 
book on the westerns which has 
never been improved on by imita- 
tors, The Thrill of Jt All, says that all 
records of that serial and its sequel 
have disappeared from Republic's 
files as mysteriously as the Lone 
Ranger himself disappeared after 
every adventure. One guess as to 
why is that George W. Trendle, 
who oversaw the character's de- 
velopment on radio (and nearly 
two decades later on television), 


The Lone Ranger (Lee Powell) and the ranchers hold off the bad guys in this scene from episode two of the serial. 
Almost unnoticed in the fracas is Frankie Marvin (second from the right in background). Frankie was a long-time 
friend of Gene Autry and appeared in bit parts in just about all of Autry’s many pictures. Frankie and his brother 
Johnny played backup guitar on Autry's first recording. Apparently Frankie had the day off to help the Lone 


Ranger. 


was upset by the character's un- 
masking at the end of the serial 
and did all he could to see that ex- 
isting prints were destroyed — or at 
least not re-released. 

If that is true, however, it did not 
stop Trendle from agreeing to let 
Republic do a second serial ver- 
sion, THE LONE RANGER 
RIDES AGAIN, in 1939 - and 
the character was even less mys- 
terious that time. The studio also 
released a 67 minute feature ver- 
sion of the first serial in 1940 titled 
HI-YO SILVER. But, unless 
some film collector out there has 
been sitting on prints of any of 
these, only bits and pieces of the 


originals survive today. One was lo- 
cated overseas of the first serial, 
THE LONE RANGER, but it was 
incomplete, the quality was poor, 
and it had Spanish sub-titles all the 
way through. 

A bit about the second serial first: 
THE LONE RANGER RIDES 
AGAIN kept Chief Thunder Cloud 
as Tonto (and Silver Chief as the 
Lone Ranger's horse, Silver) but the 
rest of the cast was new. Screenwrit- 
ers Barry Shipman, Franklyn Adreon 
and Ronald Davidson, who had 
been on the first serial's writing 
team, were joined by Sol Shor on 
this one, and Alberto Colombo was 
again musical director. And, of 


course, the ace directing team of 
Witney and English was back. 

But instead of the ensemble of 
Texans who assisted the Lone 
Ranger and Tonto in the first seri- 
al, the action in the second one 
centered around a trio of heroes — 
the Lone Ranger, Tonto, and 
Juan Vasquez. 

All three of the actors involved 
had been, or would be. in other 
trio westerns. Republic brought in 
a new Lone Ranger for the sec- 
ond serial — Robert Livingston, 
who had been playing opposite 
"Crash" Corrigan and Max Ter- 
hune in Republic's Three Mes- 
quiteers series dating back to 
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PS 
As 


The Lone Ranger is ever ready to offer help to the weary and oppressed of the early West. Tonto stands guard as 
the Lone Ranger offers nourishment to an elderly pioneer lady as her anxious husband looks on. 


1936. With Livingston moving up 
to leading roles of his own, his 
Mesquiteers role of "Stoney 
Brooke" was taken over in 1938 by 
John Wayne who would soon be 
moving up to better roles himself. 
(In the 1937 Mesquiteer film, THE 
TRIGGER TRIO, future “Dick 
Tracy” star Ralph Byrd substituted 
for Livingston who had been side- 
lined by an injury. The movie 
marked William Witney’s first fea- 
ture as a director.) 

By 1940, Duncan Renaldo — who 
played Juan in the second serial — 
became a member of a revamped 
Three Mesquiteers (along with 
Raymond Hatton and Livingston, 
who had returned after John 
Wayne left). And Chief Thunder 
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Cloud became part of a similar trio at 
Monogram — the Trail Blazers, 
whose other members were Bob 
Steele (also a Mesquiteer at times) 
and Hoot Gibson. 

Interestingly, in his post-serial ap- 
pearances in the Mesquiteers films, 
Livingston would occasionally don a 
black half-mask and a brace of six- 
guns and ride a white horse where 
the scripters could think up a reason 
for the disguise. Usually referred to 
simply as "the masked rider,” Living- 
ston boldly confronted the citizen 
secretly behind the outlaws in one 
picture in broad daylight before 
townspeople. The accused man 
simply walked up to the Masked Rid- 
er and jerked off his mask, leaving 
Stoney Brooke's bare face hanging 


out! It was so obvious that one 
wondered why nobody thought to 
respond that way to the Lone 
Ranger or the Durango Kid. 

In the second serial, the Lone 
Ranger was more like Charles Star- 
rett's Durango Kid character who 
would soon be the headliner in 
Columbia's westerns. Like Steve 
and Durango, it was the Lone 
Ranger and Bill Andrews (the char- 
acter played by Livingston). An- 
drews masked and unmasked re- 
peatedly before the movie audi- 
ence, as well as before Tonto and 
Juan, although he did not reveal 
his identity in the final chapter be- 
fore riding off to new adventures. 
The mystique of the radio charac- 
ter who was constantly masked 


The Lone Ranger (Lee Powell) comes to the rescue of the heroine (Lynn Roberts) just in time to save her from 
being forced to marry the evil outlaw Jeffries (Stanley Andrews). 


(unless in disguise) was thrown out 
entirely, which probably made 
Trendie even less happy the sec- 
ond time around. 

The reason that Juan was 
brought in on the Lone Ranger's 
secret was due to an imposter 
Lone Ranger in chapter one of the 
second serial. The imposter, really 
working for the bad guys, has killed 
Juan's brother. Before the end of 
chapter one, Juan has avenged 
his brother by killing the bogus 
Lone Ranger. The imposter turns 
out to be a man named Logan 
(Carleton Young), who is really one 
of the Black Raiders — gunmen be- 
ing used by villain Bart Dolan 
(Ralph Dunn) to drive out the nést- 
ers in San Ramon, New Mexico. Af- 


ter Logan's dying confession of his 
impersonation, Bill reveals his Lone 
Ranger identity to Juan who shares 
in the serial heroics thereafter. 

Bart Dolan is the nephew of cattle 
king Craig Dolan (J. Farrell MacDo- 
nald) who is also against the nesters 
but is unaware of Bart's terrorist tac- 
tics. Likewise in the dark is niece 
Sue Dolan, played by radio perform- 
er Jinx Falkenburg (billed in the cast 
as Jinx Falken), until a confrontation 
in which Bart shoots and wounds 
his uncle. Bart is finally killed in chap- 
ter 15 by his own explosives, and 
the cattlemen and homesteaders 
make peace as the Lone Ranger 
and Tonto ride off the serial screen 
for the last time. 

In the serial, Duncan Renaldo 


dresses in a black outfit not totally 
unlike the fancier one he would be 
wearing in later Cisco Kid movies. 
He would later play the Cisco Kid 
on television during many of the 
same years Clayton Moore was 
Starring as TV's Lone Ranger, and 
both series are still enjoying re- 
runs today. 

So what did the Lone Ranger fi- 
nally look like? The vest and chaps 
shown in practically all of the book 
artwork were gone, but the outfit 
was not like the matching blue out- 
fit worn by Moore in the TV series 
and two color movies, either. 

In both serials, the Lone Ranger 
wore a white hat, grayish-white 
shirt without pockets and with 
string laces instead of buttons on 
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Chief Thunder-Cloud and Lee Powell are ready for action in this publicity still. Chief Thunder-Cloud first became 
widely known as a concert singer, touring the United States and Europe between 1928 and 1932. 


the upper chest. He wore a black 
bandana around his neck, and his 
two pistols in a studded gunbelt 
decorated with more conchos than 
the one Lash LaRue would later 
sport. As for the mask, it was the 
black half-mask across the eyes 
described in the books — but it also 
had netting-like material hanging 
below it, concealing the rest of the 
face much like the mask worn by 
John Carroll in Republic's 1937 
serial ZORRO RIDES AGAIN. 
(The Zorro character helped in- 
spire Trendle's concept of a west- 
ern masked man on radio.) 

In the first serial, an all-concealing 
mask was almost a necessity. The 
audiences knew that the Lone 
Ranger was one of five co-heroes 
of the serial — Hal Taliaferro, who 
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had been a western leading man 
previously under the name Wally 
Wales; Herman Brix, an Olympic ath- 
lete whose roles included that of 
Tarzan and who would later be 
known as Bruce Bennett; Lee Pow- 
ell, who would probably have carved 
out an impressive screen career but 
for his untimely death as a Marine in 
World War Il in 1944; Lane Chandler, 
who would be a western leading 
man in some almost ludicrously-low 
budget film but became best-known 
as western character actor; and 
George Letz, who would go on to 
better things under the name 
George Montgomery. 

But, until the last chapter, no audi- 
ence could be sure which man was 
the Lone Ranger. It was almost a cli- 
ché in serials to have a variety of sus- 


pects for the mystery villain, one of 
whom would get bumped off from 
time to time; this was the first serial 
in which the cliché was reversed, 
and it was the hero whose identity 
the viewers didn't know. (The gim- 
mick would be used only once 
more, in Republic's 1943 serial, 
THE MASKED MARVEL. In 
that chapter-play, the Marvel was 
known to be one of four insurance 
investigators combatting Japa- 
nese sabotage, with only two of 
them surviving the final chapter. 
The Marvel was played by stunt- 
man Tom Steele, unbilled in the 
cast, with Gayne Whitman dubbing 
the voice.) 

Yakima Canutt, who played one 
of the villainous troopers (Ike Le- 
win), doubled for the masked 


"They went that-a-way,” says heroine Lynn Roberts to the Lone Ranger and Tonto. The popular leading lady was 
featured in many Westerns during the 1930s and '40s. Shortly after THE LONE RANGER serial she changed 
her screen name to Mary Hart. Eventually, she reverted back to Lynn Roberts for the balance of her career. 


Lone Ranger in similar fashion to 
Tom Steele’s Masked Marvel, and 
Billy Bletcher — whose deep voice 
belied his five-foot two-and-a-half 
inch stature — dubbed the Lone 
Rangers’ voices in both serials. His 
worked reportedly impressed 
Trendle sufficiently for him to give 
some radio work to Bletcher and 
keep him on hand as an under- 
study to radio's Lone Ranger. 

By the time of the LONE 
RANGER serial, the character 
had already had three radio voices 
— those of Jack Deeds, George 
Seaton and, from part-way through 
the first year until his death in 
1941, Earle Graser who was doing 
it during the time both serials hit 


the screens. Marcus "Brace" Beem- 
er, who succeeded Graser and be- 
came radio's most famous Lone 
Ranger voice, had narrated some of 
the early 1930s episodes but would 
not become radio's Lone Ranger 
until the 1940s. He continued in the 
role until the radio program ended in 
the mid-1950s, but lost out to Clay- 
ton Moore for the TV role. 

Bletcher's voice was similar 
enough to Graser's (in fact, it was al- 
most as deep as Beemer's) so the 
serial audiences would know they 
were watching their radio hero in ac- 
tion. 

Lynn Roberts, as the daughter of a 
federal investigator held captive by a 
false federal finance commissioner, 


provides leading lady honors for 
the first serial. Stanley Andrews, 
later to be TV's Old Ranger on 
"Death Valley Days,” played the 
outlaw who tried to bleed Texas by 
impersonating that commissioner. 
The William Tell Overture, which 
has been associated with every 
Lone Ranger appearance since 
the first radio show, figured promi- 
nently in the serial as did new ac- 
tion music by Alberto Colombo. 
Some of Columbo's music was ac- 
quired by Trendle for use in the ra- 
dio series as background music, 
notably the score played during 
the ambush of the rangers in the 
first chapter. While Livingston 
broke tradition in the second serial 
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Lee Powell and Herman Brix are the only Rangers left of the original five in this solemn scene from episode four- 
teen. George Cleveland (left), young Sammy McKim, and Lynn Roberts join the Rangers and Tonto in paying tri- 
bute to those Rangers who have died in the fight for justice. 


not only by unmasking but by 
shooting to kill (unlike radio's Lone 
Ranger who shot to wound or dis- 
arm), the first serial Lone Ranger 
may or may not have killed some of 
the men he dropped in gunfights. 
it was not always obvious. 

The Colombo music would not 
be the first to follow the Lone 
Ranger from screen to other me- 
diums. Some of the Republic mu- 
sic in the early Three Mesquiteer 
films turned up in Clayton Moore's 
TV series. 


Chapter One 
Heigh-Yo Silver! 


The title of the first chapter is ap- 
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propriate. No sooner has the fanfare 
from the old Republic clock tower 
stopped than we see a masked rider 
on white horse, speeding from left 
to right on the screen (the same way 
his successor would do in the open- 
ing of the TV series in a little more 
than a decade) and a deep voice 
cries out "Hi-yo, Silver, away!" 

The voice (dubbed by Earle Graser 
sound-alike Billy Bletcher) cries out 
“Hi-yo Silver" again in a closeup, this 
time showing the masked man riding 
right-to-left, and still again as a rider- 
less Silver ("played by Silver Chief," 
the credit says) rears up. The musi- 
cal fanfare does not start out with the 
traditional William Tell Overture, al- 
though it does ease into bits and 


pieces of it mixed with Colombo's 
original music (which would soon 
be transferred to the radio show). 
The credits are unusual in that 
the first to be identified is not an 
actor, but "The Lone Ranger” him- 
self, followed by "Silver, played by 
Silver Chief,” and then by "Tonto” 
as Chief Thunder Cloud is shown 
but not identified by name. Then, 
at last, cast members are shown as 
their actual names flash onto the 
screen . . . Lynn Roberts (also 
known occasionally as Mary Hart), 
Stanley Andrews, George Cleve- 
land, and William Farnum. And 
then we have a list of 12 cast mem- 
bers, starting with Chief Thunder 
Cloud and naming the five stars — 


An unmasked Lee Powell is shown here with Tonto (Chief Thunder-Cloud). Powell was originally "discovered" for 
movies by a talent scout who saw him eating in a restaurant and asked if he would be interested in a screen test. 


Hal Taliaferro, Herman Brix, Lee 
Powell, Lane Chandler and 
George Letz — followed by John 
Merton, Sammy McKim, Tom Lon- 
don, Raphael Bennet, Maston Wil- 
liams and Frank McGlynn, Sr. Now, 
of those names beneath Chief 
Thunder Cloud's name is the Lone 
Ranger — but whic one? 

The rest of the credits unfold 
with the Lone Ranger galloping 
behind them, fading into the chap- 
ter title and a foreword about law- 
less bands of deserters from both 
armies in the closing days of the 
Civil War waging guerilla warfare on 
an already-weakened South. 
There follows a series of outlaw at- 
tacks on covered wagons, and the 
shooting not only of the man but 
also his wife (usually a no-no in 


westerns) amid the general brutality. 

We move to the outlaw encamp- 
ment of former Confederate army 
captain Mark Smith (Stanley An- 
drews), an unkempt individual who 
tells his similarly-ragged men that 
they will have a great future preying 
on Texas. More raids follow. Back at 
the camp, Smith summons a man 
named Snead (Maston Williams) to 
his tent. He criticizes Snead for 
hanging around the camp instead of 
being out scouting for more informa- 
tion on prospective targets. Snead 
proves his worth as Smith's men 
bring in a well-dressed prisoner -- 
Marcus Jeffries (Forbes Murray), a 
federal commissioner of finance 
sent to enforce tax collections in 
post-war Texas. Once Smith takes 
the man's identification and learns 


who he is, he directs his men to 
take Mr. Jeffries outside and 
"show him that view.” A shot rings 
out seconds later, as Smith -- fin- 
gering his whiskers and ragged 
clothing -- proclaims himself to be 
Marcus Jeffries, the newly- 
appointed commissioner of fi- 
nance. He can use his usurped 
identity to pillage Texas in a seem- 
ingly-legal way. 

(Most synopses of this serial list 
the villain as Jeffries, which is the 
name Smith goes by from this 
point on. In a sequence cut from 
the film, Abraham Lincoln -- to 
have been played by Frank 
McGlynn, Sr., who got screen 
credit even though he didn't ap- 
pear -- sends George Blanchard, 
played by George Cleveland, to 
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Stuntman Yakima Canutt (who doubled all the Rangers in the serial) is about to pounce on an unsuspecting outlaw 
in this scene from THE LONE RANGER serial. 


Texas to check up on what he is 
hearing about Jeffries’ activities.) 

He does so, putting uniforms on 
"Captain" Kestner (John Merton) 
and "Sergeant" Felton (Tom Lon- 
don) and the rest of his men to 
give their hoodlum tactics an aura 
of respectibility -- even when those 
tactics include shooting down pris- 
oners in cold blood after telling 
them to ride away. The bogus Jef- 
fries is entertaining guests in his 
mansion at Pecos when he glimps- 
es the unsavory Snead in a hall- 
way. Violently signaling Snead to 
get out of sight, he meets him later 
and learns from Snead that a band 
of Texas Rangers are on the way to 
look into complaints concerning 
Jeffries’ troopers. 

Jeffries uses Snead to set up an 
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ambush. Snead pretends to have 
been beaten and robbed when he 
meets up with Captain Rance 
(Edmund Cobb) and his some 20 
rangers. He travels with the rangers 
long enough to learn where they are 
camping and pass the word to Kest- 
ner, who leads an ambush on the 
men at Grant Pass. 

(Basically, this is the same story 
that became the origin for radio's 
Lone Ranger, except only six rang- 
ers were involved and their leader 
was Captain Dan Reid, older brother 
of the man who would eventually be- 
come the Lone Ranger. They were 
pursuing an outlaw gang led by 
Butch Cavendish, and their guide, a 
man named Collins, set up the am- 
bush with Cavendish in Bryant's 
Gap. Except for the name of the cap- 


tain and the location, the size of 
the forch involved and the lack of 
any younger brother of the captain 
being mentioned, the sequence 
is about as close as any serial has 
come to its source material.) 

The rangers managed to pick a 
few outlaws off the rocks above 
but, one by one, they fall in a hail 
of lead. Rance empties his pistol at 
the attackers, throws it down and 
runs to pick up one dropped by a 
fallen comrade -- only to be 
dropped himself by a fatal bullet. 

That night, with funeral music in 
the background, a figure in buck- 
skins comes upon the slaughter 
but finds one man alive. He carries 
the man to a cave and nurses him 
back to health. The man's face is 
covered with bandages when he 


In this scene from the sequel THE LONE RANGER RIDES AGAIN, the Lone Ranger fights with two outlaws. 


regains consciousness, and is told 
by his rescuer, the Indian Tonto, 
that all the other rangers are dead. 
The man's fist closed around a 
ranger badge as he vows (in 
Bletcher's voice) never to rest until 
those deaths are avenged. 
Following the showing of the in- 
cident where some prisoners are 
shot by Jeffries’ troops, we see for 
the first time in the story the fabu- 
lous masked rider of the plains 
astride his white horse. (Neither 
the story of how he got Silver or 
why he chose to remain anony- 
mous is mentioned in the serial 
version.) There is a cry of "Heigh- 
yo Silver, away," as the Lone 
Ranger overtakes two of Jeffries’ 
plunderers and jumps them both 
off their horses. He begins riding 
to various settlements and shoot- 


ing, in true Pau! Revere style, for 
them to bring their weapons to an 
old stockade and fortify it. It is there 
that the residents of Pecos will make 
their stand against Jeffries. After an- 
other "Hi-yo Silver,” he rides off as 
the Texans settle into their fortifica- 
tion. 

"The Lone Ranger is making you 
all look like fools!" Jeffries rages at 
his men. "And not only that, he got 
the ranchers to fortify the old stock- 
ade .. . and a special investigator 
named Blanchard is on his way here 
from Washington. Those Texans 
must be cleared out of that stockade 
before he gets here. If Blanchard 
talks to them, he'll have the federal 
cavalry on us in no time. Now get 
out, all of you!" He has Snead await 
further instructions, to join the group 
at the stockade and keep his eyes 


open. 

"I'l do better than that," the trai- 
trous Snead says. "I think | know 
who the Lone Ranger is. He must 
be one of the five Texans I've 
been watchin'.” He suggests a 
play to lure them to town to buy 
supplies and have them arrested. 

At the stockade, Snead outlines 
a pian to the five men -- Bob Stuart 
(Hal Taliaferro), Bert Rogers 
(Herman Brix), Allen King (Lee Po- 
sell), Dick Forrest (Lane Chandler) 
and Jim Clark (George Letz) -- to 
secure the needed food and am- 
munition. The plan is never fully 
outlined, just as it is never ex- 
plained exactly how Snead has 
narrowed the Lone Ranger's iden- 
tity down to these five men. But all 
five readily agree to go along and 
help him. 
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Once in town, when they split up 
to go to the various stores, they 
find themselves trapped at gun- 
point by Jeffries' troopers and 
summarily thrown in jail. 

"| have reason to believe that 
one of you is the Lone Ranger," 
Jeffries tells the men, standing 
outside their cell with an escort. 
“Now, if the Lone Ranger will admit 
his identity, it will save the others 
from execution." When there is no 
answer, he goes on: "All right — I'll 
give you fifteen minutes to think it 
over," and marches out. But 
Snead hides himself against a wall 
outside the cell, and listens. 

We see the shadow of a tall man 
in a hat, and we hear the familiar 
deep voice of the masked man: “I 
am the Lone Ranger." 

"You?" another prisoner says. 

"Yes. | didn't tell Jeffries because 
| wanted to speak to you men first. 
There is a lot to be accomplished. 
Texas needs loyal fighters.” 

"But she needs the Lone Rang- 
er most of all," another says. 

"That's right," adds a third. 
“Jeffries won't keep his word, any- 
way. We're in this thing together 
and we'll stick together." 

The Lone Ranger protests, "I 
can't let you die on my account.” 

"If we die,” says one of the oth- 
ers, “it'll be together. And for Tex- 
as." 

"You men have the spirit of 
Rangers,” says the Lone Ranger. 
“lam glad.” 

Snead wastes no time in report- 
ing to Jeffries. ". .. And while it was 
too late to see who was doin’ the 
talkin’, one of ‘em admitted to bein’ 
the Lone Ranger." 

"Make preparations for their exe- 
cution immediately," Jeffries says. 

The men are brought out to face 
a firing squad. But the order is in- 
terrupted by the arrival of Blan- 
chard (George Cleveland) and his 
daughter, Joan (Lynn Roberts). 
Snead gloats to the prisoners as 
he leaves: “Any messages you 
want me to take to the stockade? 
I'm on my way there with some 
troopers to surprise your friends. 
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You'll all be together again by 
evenin’." 

Taking advantage of the delay 
caused by the stagecoach bearing 
Blanchard, Tonto signals the Texans 
in the courtyard from behind a wall. 
They nudge one another and watch 
as Tonto, using fairly obvious sign 
language, signals that he will grab 
the stage and ride off, giving them a 
chance to jump aboard. 

It works. The stage roars out with 
the five clambering onto it, to the 
strains of the William Tell Overture. 
Jeffries orders his men to pursue it. 
Each of the five men and Tonto 
jump from the stage to the back of 
one of the six horses and, on a com- 
mand from the voice of the Lone 
Ranger, the kingpin is pulled caus- 
ing the coach to wreck behind them 
and block further pursuit in a narrow 
gorge. Using the mounts freed by 
the stage, the men ride to where 
Tonto has Silver and his own horse 
waiting. 

The Lone Ranger (off-screen) tells 
a smiling Tonto to give him his mask 
and guns quickly. They must warn 
the people at the stockade. 

Snead is let in by a stockade guard 
at a side gate. Waiting his chance, 
he clobbers the guard from behind, 
and then sets a dynamite charge be- 
neath the gate as Kestner and a 
force of mounted men wait outside 
out of sight. 

The Lone Ranger races ahead of 
the others on the powerful Silver, 
with Tonto galloping second in the 
lead. But Silver arrives well ahead of 
everyone else, and the Lone Ran- 
ger lassoes the wooden stakes at 
the top of a wall and climbs up. He 
lands above Snead just as the traitor 
has lit the fuse. Hearing the noise, 
Snead looks up just as the Lone 
Ranger jumps down on him. Snead 
pulls a knife, but the Lone Ranger 
wrests it away and knocks him to one 
side. But the dynamite goes off, 
knocking the masked man to the 
ground and apparently finishing 
Snead. 

Getting up, the Lone Ranger 
draws his guns to make a stand at 
the remains of the blasted gate. 


Kestner's men charge into the fort 
as the Lone Ranger calmly shoots 
at them, and it appears that they 
will ride over him into the 
stockade. 


Chapter Two 
Thundering Earth 


Help comes from the occupants 
of the stockade, and they drive 
the troopers off. 

The fleeing troopers manage to 
capture Tonto, however. Kestner 
has the Indian stripped to the waist 
and beaten, but Tonto won't talk. 
Then the Lone Ranger arrives on 
the scene, getting the drop on the 
troopers. He has Tonto cover him, 
then hands Tonto his own gunbelt 
and offers Kestner a chance for a 
fair fight. Kestner is thoroughly 
beaten by the masked man. The 
Lone Ranger then ties the men 
onto their horses and sends them 
off to town, with a note to Blan- 
chard explaining the situation. 

Blanchard learns from the note 
what is really happening, but the 
assassination of Lincoln (played 
by Frank McGlynn, Sr., and given a 
billing in the cast, but never seen 
on the screen sending Blanchard 
on his mission due to a cut in the 
first chapter script) leaves 
Blanchard temporarily without 
authority. 

The ranchers begin to move out 
from the stockade, and Jeffries’ 
men plant dynamite along a gorge 
to bury their wagons in a landslide. 
But the five Texans learn of his 
plans. (By now, the five no longer 
wear individual clothing, but are all 
dressed in light shirts and dark 
trousers matching one another, 
and each also carries two black- 
handled pistols. The Lone Ranger 
wears a whiter hat and flashier pis- 
tols and holsters but, otherwise, is 
decked out like the "uniform" 
adopted by the four men and him- 
self in their everyday appearances 
-- all of which adds to audience 
confusion as to which of the five is 
the Lone Ranger.) 

Racing to the scene, the Lone 


Ranger arrives too late to stop the 
fuse from being lit. As he fights 
with a trooper, the dynamite goes 
off. 


Chapter Three 
The Pitfall 


But Tonto has managed to warn 
the wagon train, and it races away 
from the thundering earth. The 
Lone Ranger also escapes injury. 

Blanchard and his daughter, held 
captive by the troopers, are official- 
ly informed of Lincoln's death. He 
makes it clear to them that it is he, 
Jeffries, who now holds power in 
Texas. Still determined to get the 
Lone Ranger, he arranges an 
elaborate trap -- a pit dug in the 
earth, big enough for a man and 
horse. 

Joan escapes Jeffries’ clutches 
in an attempt to warn the Lone 
Ranger, but he is already aware of 
the pit. She is not aware of where it 
is, however, and is riding toward it 
when the Lone Ranger sees her. 
Riding Silver, he tries to intercept 
her but they reach the pit at the 
same time and both fall in. 


Chapter Four 
Agent of Treachery 


The masked man and Joan climb 
out of the pit, unhurt. She returns 
to her father, but hopes to act as 
an agent for the Lone Ranger 
within Jeffries’ stronghold. 

Jeffries, meanwhile, has ob- 
tained the services of a vicious 
criminal named Black Taggart 
(Raphael Bennett), with plans to 
use him in the same way Snead 
was used in the setup to wipe out 
the original band of rangers. The 
five Texans save Taggart from what 
they think is a kidnapping by 
Jeffries’ men. 

Taggart says he has information 
about Jeffries which could help put 
him away, and will divulge it to the 
Lone Ranger. He agrees to meet 
the masked man at an isolated cab- 
in. Jeffries' troopers secretly sur- 
round it before the meeting is to 


take place. 

But the Lone Ranger realizes the 
trap he is in, once he meets with 
Taggart inside. There is a fight. The 
troopers move in and capture the 
man they think is the Lone Ranger. It 
turns out to be Taggart, dressed in 
the masked man's clothing. The real 
Lone Ranger, in Taggart's clothes, 
covers them. But one of the 
troopers manages to throw a rock at 
him, staggering him as the others 
move in for the kill. 


Chapter Five 
The Steaming Cauldron 


Tonto rides into the troopers, and 
Silver also charges in to break them 
up. The disguised Lone Ranger 
leaps into the saddle, and the duo 
escapes. 

Joan has written a note to Father 
McKim (William Farnum), a padre, 
having seen Taggart in a nearby 
room dressed in the Lone Ranger's 
clothing. She drops the note there, 
and Taggart recovers and reads it: 
"The Lone Ranger: Joan and | can 
escape today. Meet us at the old 
Shelby mill at three. Blanchard.” He 
substitutes a false note, asking the 
Lone Ranger to rescue Father 
McKim at a mill, which is also the stor- 
age place for Jeffries’ supply of pow- 
der. The message is delivered to the 
cave hideaway of the five Texans by 
pigeon, one of those Joan had seen 
caged in the chapel courtyard where 
the padre is stationed. 

The false note draws the five men 
into Jeffries’ trap, and Jim Clark is 
wounded. Taggart trails him back to 
the cave, and gets the drop on him. 
"Yes, I'm the Lone Ranger,” the 
wounded Jim replies to Taggart's 
question. Taggart raises his pistol to 
finish Jim off -- and a shot rings out, 
echoing through the caves. 

The shot was fired not by Taggart, 
but by the Lone Ranger who has rid- 
den into the cave on Silver. It knocks 
Taggart's pistol from his hand, and 
Taggart flees deeper into the cave 
network. "Sorry," Jim tells the Lone 
Ranger. "i had him fooled for a min- 
ute." “Take it easy, old man,” the 


Lone Ranger tells him -- and goes 
off after Taggart. 

Taggart and the Lone Ranger 
meet near a geyser, and battle 
face to face. It appears that the 
Lone Ranger has been knocked 
into the geyser and will be innun- 
dated by it. 


Chapter Six 
Red Man's Courage 


But it is Taggart who falls into the 
geyser and dies. The Lone Ran- 
ger returns to Jim's side, and we 
see a replay of the exchange from 
the previous chapter: "Sorry -- | 
had him fooled for a minute.” 
"Take it easy, old man." 

But Jim dies, and he is buried in 
the cave as the Lone Ranger and 
his identically-garbed companions 
-- now only three of them, plus 
Tonto -- stand by the cross that 
marks his resting place. "You were 
a brave unselfish man, Jim Clark," 
the Lone Ranger intones, "and 
gladly you gave up your life for the 
people of Texas. We promise that 
the ideals you fought and died for 
shall continue to be our ideals until 
the power of Marcus Jeffries is for- 
ever broken. | pledge that your 
death shall not go unavenged." 

(The pledge is similar to the one 
from the surviving lone ranger in 
the first chapter ambush. The 
death of one of the nominal 
heroes of the serial -- perhaps 
even one that some members of 
the audience had come to believe 
might be the Lone Ranger -- came 
as a shock to viewers. This depar- 
ture from the serial norm is proba- 
bly one reason this chapter-play is 
so memorable to those who first 
saw it in theaters.) 

Jeffries is out to get the Lone 
Ranger and, knowing that a silver 
bullet is the masked man's trade- 
mark, has his men kill some friend- 
ly Indians and leave silver bullets 
near the bodies. Other tndians, 
learning of this, move against the 
masked man and end up capturing 
Tonto. They tie him to a stake and 
set a fire around him, even as the 
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Lone Ranger rides to the rescue. 
They burst into the Indian camp, 
but Silver trips over a fallen tree, 
throwing the masked rider into the 
midst of the Indians bent on his 
death. 


Chapter Seven 
Wheels of Disaster 


But the Lone Ranger manages 
to convince the chief that neither 
he or Tonto had anything to do 
with the death of the other braves. 

Bob, Bert, Allen and Dick decide 
to try and capture the powder 
which Jeffries is removing from its 
hiding place. They get the first 
wagon before Jeffries decides to 
place Joan on the next one, 
beside the driver, to keep the 
attackers from firing at it. 

The Lone Ranger tries to take 
the wagon from behind, climbing 
into the rear and disposing of the 
driver that way. But in the fight, the 
wagon runs loose, overturns and 
explodes. 


Chapter Eight 
Fatal Treasure 


The Lone Ranger manages to 
jump clear before the wreck. Then 
he and Tonto, with their remaining 
three allies, plan to frustrate Jef- 
fries’ next plot, following another 
message to the cave by pigeon 
from Joan: “Jeffries planning to rob 
treasury silver from Pecos bank 
tonight.” 

The silver is from taxes collected 
by the bogus Jeffries, which he 
plans to keep for himself rather 
than the government he sup- 
posedly represents. But the Lone 
Ranger and Tonto beat him to the 
punch, stealing the silver from his 
men. They are closely pursued, 
and must unload the heavy silver 
which they do into a well. 

The next day, the four Texans 
disguise themselves as Mexicans 
who go to the well to carry water. 
They pretend to load water onto 
kegs carried by burros, but actually 
have loaded the silver. 
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Allen and Bert depart with the bur- 
ros, leaving Bob and Dick behind 
momentarily. The two Texans still in 
the well are discovered by Jeffries’ 
troopers. A cannon is fired at the 
well, blowing it up. 


Chapter Nine 
The Missing Spur 


Bob and Dick escape by a passage 
off to the side of the well, but Jef- 
fries is unaware of this. He gloats to 
Joan that she has lost two of her 
Texan allies. “Was . . . one of them 
the Lone Ranger?” she asks hesi- 
tantly. And Jeffries replies with what 
seems the utmost sincerity: "| hope 
so!" 

The four Texans reassemble just 
in time to find themselves in a gun- 
fight with Kestner and the troopers. 
The battle is stopped by a troop of 
U.S. cavalry, which takes all the par- 
ticipants to Fort Bently as prisoners. 
The one of the four who is the Lone 
Ranger with the aid of Tonto slips 
out of custody during darkness to 
make sure the silver is well hidden, 
while the other three cover for him. 
He is nearly captured and, in the 
fight with Kestner, loses one of his 
spurs. 

The Lone Ranger manages to get 
back to his friends and assume his 
identity as one of them, but Kestner 
realizes the masked man has lost a 
spur and plans to prove his identity 
this way. He has all four Texans 
brought out, and finds one without 
both of his spurs. 


Chapter Ten 
Flaming Fury 


But closer inspection shows that 
the other three Texans also have a 
spur missing. They have anticipated 
Kestner's plan, and each has re- 
moved one of his spurs to corre- 
spond with the boots of the Lone 
Ranger. The next day, before Kest- 
ner can act further, they escape. 

The foursome gets another pig- 
eon message from Joan on their re- 
turn to their cave hideaway: “Jeffries 
forcing me to marry him to save 


father. J.” With the aid of Father 
McKim, the Lone Ranger manag- 
es to stop the wedding. He also 
engages Jeffries in a fight, beating 
him thoroughly before Jeffries’ 
troopers rush to help him. 
Fleeing, the Lone Ranger and 
Tonto take cover in a barn. The 
troopers try to drive them out by 
setting it afire, and the two men 
seem doomed to a fiery death. 


Chapter Eleven 
The Silver Bullet 


The Lone Ranger and Tonto dig 
down into a pit below the barn's 
trapdoor as the structure burns, 
and re-emerge after the fire and 
troopers have gone. 

Joe Cannon (Walter James), a 
blacksmith who has been making 
silver bullets for the Lone Ranger, 
is discovered at the job by Jeffries’ 
men and killed. 

The blacksmith's grandson, 
Sammy (Sammy McKim), tells Bob 
what happened to his uncle. Bob, 
the only one of the four Texans at 
the cave at the time, trails the 
killers into Pecos. The six are ina 
card game when Bob sees them in 
the Pecos cantina, led by Hobart 
(Bud Osborne). Joining the game, 
Bob drops three silver bullets -- 
the Lone Ranger's trademark -- 
into the pot. The men go for their 
guns, as does Bob. Taking cover 
behind a table, he drops some of 
them but is wounded. 

By now, his friends have learned 
that he has gone in to face the 
killers alone. The Lone Ranger 
enters from a rooftop to help the 
wounded Bob. We see a shotgun 
aimed at his back... 


Chapter Twelve 
Escape 


The shotgun is wielded by Ton- 
to, who uses it to shoot one of the 
outlaws. The Lone Ranger carries 
the wounded Bob over his 
shoulders up through the rooftop 
exit, with Tonto. As Tonto takes 
Bob back to their cave hideout, 


the Lone Ranger unmasks and 
joins the other two to finish the 
fight with the killers in the saloon. 
Bob dies, and is buried in the 
cave alongside Jim Clark, as Allen, 
Bert and Dick stand with bowed 
heads. Back in Pecos, Joan has 
found that Jeffries is actually an 
outlaw, and not the real Jeffries at 
alt. She manages to dispatch a 
pigeon to the cave with another 
message: "Jeffries is sending us 
away by coach this afternoon. J." 
Jeffries is actually planning to get 
rid of Joan permanently, when he 
realizes she knows of his outlaw 
past. The Lone Ranger intercepts 
the coach but, in the battle with 
Jeffries’ men, it breaks loose from 
its horses and plunges over a cliff. 


Chapter Thirteen 
The Fatal Plunge 


The Lone Ranger and Joan man- 
age to jump free of the coach 
before it is lost. They go to the 
cave where her father and young 
Sammy have also joined the 
thinning ranks. In the process, 
they capture Felton and bring him 
along, tying him with rawhide 
bonds. 

As the cave dwellers plan their 
next move against the fake Jef- 
fries, Felton finds a bucket of water 
and stretches his bonds by 
dipping them in it. Once free, he 
arms himself and climbs to a cave 
wall where he can cover all the 
occupants. He doesn't see Dick, 
who is momentarily out of his field 
of vision. 

Earlier, Dick has had some 
interesting conversation with 
young Sammy. "I'll bet you're the 
Lone Ranger!" Sammy says 
suddenly. "That might be a good 
guess, Sammy,” Dick replies 
cheerfully. 

Dick manages to climb even 
higher than Felton without being 
seen. Once above the gunman, 
he dives down at him. Both fall a 
long way to the cave floor. 


Chapter Fourteen 
Messenger of Doom 


Felton is killed in the fall, and Dick 
sustains a back injury. While the 
others are caring for him, a pigeon 
arrives -- without a message, and not 
one sent by Joan who is with the 
group in the cave. They realize it 
must mean Jeffries’ men have 
learned of the pigeon messages, 
and have released one to follow it to 
their secret hideaway. 

Allen and Bert leave with Tonto to 
investigate and see if Jeffries’ men 
have followed. Dick stays behind 
with Joan, Blanchard and Sammy, 
and realizes that the enemy is in- 
deed entering the cave. Sending 
the other to safety, Dick meets Kest- 
ner and the other troopers with a 
torch held near a keg of gunpowder, 
and threatens to set it off if they 
come closer. One of the troopers 
manages to knock the torch away 
from Dick, and a gunfight breaks out. 
Dick fans his pistols at the stalagtite- 
laden rooftop, knocking loose the 
sharpened rocks and causing the 
roof to give way. The Lone Ranger 
shows up to add his firepower to 
Dick's, but the falling debris from 
above covers them all. 


Last Chapter 
The Last of the Rangers 


The Lone Ranger manages to pro- 
tect himself beneath a ledge, but 
Dick is not so fortunate. He is killed, 
sacrificing himself to take some of 
the enemy with him and save the 
Blanchards and Sammy from them. 

The masked man uncovers Dick's 
body, and touches his hand to his 
hat in a kind of farewell salute. "Dick 
Forrest," he says, "hail and farewell . 

. . and welcome home." 

Now there are three graves in the 
cave, marked by wooden crosses. 
Allen and Bert, along with Joan, 
Blanchard and Sammy, stand 
momentarily with bowed heads be- 
fore moving out to join Holt (Fred 
Burns) and other ranchers who have 
been organized to fight against Jef- 
fries’ minions. 


But Jeffries now knows the loca- 
tion of the cave, and his men have 
surrounded the entrance before 
anyone can escape. The occu- 
pants of the cave hold Jeffries -- or 
Smith -- and his men at bay with 
heavy gunfire, but know their am- 
munition must run out sooner or 
later. 

Bert and Allen prepare to make a 
dash for it, planning to ride out in 
different directions in the hope 
one of them can reach the ranch- 
ers and bring help. 

Shaking hands one last time, the 
two surviving Texans mount their 
similar-looking black horses and 
ride for it. Behind them, Silver un- 
ties his own reins from a hitching 
post in the cave and joins in the 
flight through Jeffries’ lines. 

Both Texans are chased by 
Jeffries’ men. One appears to be 
hit, and falls from his saddle into a 
clump of bushes. The other 
slumps forward on his horse as 
though hit by a rain of bullets. But 
back at the scene where the first 
one was unhorsed, he reappears 
— still unidentifiable as to being 
Allen or Bert — does a running 
mount onto Silver who has 
followed his trail. Having donned 
his mask and Lone Ranger guns 
by the time he reaches Holt's 
camp, he rallies the ranchers and 
gathers more help on the way 
during the ride back to the cave. 

At the cave, the outlaws set 
brush fires to smoke out the 
defenders. Tonto and the others 
are near to being overcome, when 
the ranchers arrive in a hail of 
gunfire. Mounting White Fella 
(Tonto's horse had not yet been 
re-named Scout), he rides 
through the fumes to join his 
masked companion in chasing 
down the pseudo-Jeffries and his 
few remaining cohorts. 

"They can only get at us one ata 
time here,” Jeffries tells his 
remaining trooper as they take 
cover. “At any rate, I'm going to 
settle with the Lone Ranger.” But 
the masked man has circled 
around behind them, while Tonto 
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has kept them busy with gunfire, 
and drops down on the pair. He 
knocks the trooper out quickly, 
then grapples with Jeffries at the 
Cliff's edge. (A similar fight would 
be re-created on the 20th anniver- 
sary Lone Ranger radio show, 
which marked a re-match between 
the masked man and Butch Ca- 
vendish, and where Cavendish is 
finally killed in a fall from the cliff. It 
was the 3, 128th broadcast and 
was heard in 1953.) In the serial 
battle, both the Lone Ranger and 
his arch-enemy roll over the cliff's 
edge together. 

Later, now with four graves in the 
cave, Blanchard and other dignitar- 
ies — joined by Tonto, Joan and 
young Sammy - pay tribute to the 
fallen Texans. "It is only fitting, 
therefore, that he be buried her 
beside his three comrades who, in 
their turn, laid down their lives that 
Texas might be freed of tyranny," 
Blanchard says. "The debt of grati- 
tude owed to them by the people 
of Texas can never be repaid. 
They will always live in our memo- 
ries." The audience does not know 
yet whether Allen or Bert occupy 
that fourth grave. 

"And to him who was known as 
the Lone Ranger," Blanchard con- 
tinues, “our hearts go out. He, like 
his comrades, laid down his life. 
Through and because of his lead- 
ership, it is our privilege to gather 
here once more a free people. 
And as your newly-appointed gov- 
ernor, | make this my first official act 
— that this, their home, shail be for- 
ever set aside as a monument to 
their patriotism and their daring.” 

But then, in the distance, there 
is a distant call of "Hi-yo, Silver.” As 
the group in the cave listens, it 
comes a second time. “It's him!" 
Tonto says. "The Lone Ranger," 
adds Joan. "I knew he wasn't 
dead," says Sammy. 

Riding into the cave astride Sil- 
ver, the Lone Ranger is asked by 
Blanchard to stay on and help reor- 
ganize the Texas Rangers. “The 
Texas Rangers will be reorganized 
and Texas will enjoy freedom and 
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prosperity,” the masked man replies. 
"But, in other places, men like Jef- 
fries still prey on innocent people. 
With so much work to be done, I can- 
not remain. However, if Texas ever 
needs me, | will return.” 

Joan asks if the Lone Ranger will 
remove his mask, and let them see 
who he really is. He does so, stand- 
ing revealed as Allen King. Then, 
with a wave of farewell, he — still 
maskless — and Tonto ride away from 
the smiling Joan, Blanchard and 
Sammy, toward the horizon in what 
was to become the traditional clos- 
ing of every Lone Ranger comic, 
movie, TV show and radio program, 
with a "Hi-yo, Silver... away!" 


Afterword 


THE LONE RANGER RIDES 
AGAIN should have been an even 
better serial. The Republic team had 
improved its stuntwork, fight se- 
quences and other serial work. But it 
is this first Lone Ranger serial, with 
its unique gimmick of trying to guess 
the hero's identity rather than that of 
a villain, which stick in the minds of 
people who saw it as something 
unique and special. 

The idea would be used only once 
more, by Republic in 1943 in a serial 
tiled THE MASKED MARVEL. 
The title role was actually played by 
stuntman Tom Steele, with his voice 
dubbed by Gayne Whitman as Billy 
Bletcher had done for the Lone 
Ranger. In this story, there are four 
insurance agents — Jim Arnold 
(played by Rod Bacon), Frank Jef- 
fers (Richard Clarke), Bob Barton 
(David Bacon, no relation to Rod) 
and Terry Morton (Bill Healy), who 
combat the World War II sabotage 
schemes of a Japanese spy, Mura 
Sakima (Johnny Arthur). The 
agents, who all wear identical suits 
and hats, are aided by a masked 
figure who dresses the same way — 
obviously one of the four, but which 
one? Jim is killed first, just as was Jim 
Clark among the Lone Ranger quin- 
tet — then Frank dies radioing a warn- 
ing to his friends of an impending 
Samkima scheme he has uncov- 


ered. Terry and Bob survive to the 
end, with the Masked Marvel un- 
masking only to leading lady 
Louise Currie and revealing him- 
self as Bob. For more details see 
the next issue of Cliffhanger 
where the Masked Marvel will be 
featured. 

One more coincidence - 
although radio's Lone Ranger is 
supposed to be named Reid, he 
turned out in the first serial to be 
named Allen King. (His name was 
inexplicably changed in the 
second.) In 1953, when Clayton 
Moore was taking a season off 
from being television's Lone 
Ranger, he starred in a Republic 
serial. . . as Alan King. His 
companion, played by Johnny 
Spencer, was named Bert Hadley 
— the same first name as Bert 
Rogers, the last surviving Texan 
besides Allen. 

Lee Powell and Herman Brix — 
Allen and Bert in the Lone Ranger 
serial — were co-starred immediate- 
ly in Republic's next serial, THE 
FIGHTING DEVIL DOGS, in 
which they faced innumerable 
perils as Marines fighting a villain 
known as The Lightning. And this 
time, both men were allowed to 
live through the serial and finish 
their adversary together. -PD. 


Serial News 


Action Packed Cliffhangers, the 
popular PBS series from South 
Carolina Educational TV is in the 
preparation stages of a second 
series of serials. 

Burn ‘Em Barnes, The Lost 
Jungle, The Devil Horse and 
Zorro's Fighting Legion will 
make up the 26 week package 
with two Serial taking up six weeks 
and two going for seven weeks. 
Contact your local PBS station or 
South Carolina Educational TV for 
more details. 

Bill Black's AmeriComics has a 
new comic out featuring Nyoka 
which is to be distributed by B&W 
Promotions. See your local dealer. 


A meite 


by Bobby J. Copeland 


The last of The Three Mesqui- 
teers is gone. Robert Livingston, 
who appeared in 29 of the 53 
Mesquiteer films, passed away 
on March 7, 1988. Although 
several actors starred in the lead- 
ing roles of the series, the best 
known trio was Ray "Crash" 
Corrigan, Max "Lullaby" 


Terhune and Robert "Stony" 
Livingston. Livingston was 
preceded in death by Terhune 
who died on June 5, 1973, and 
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Robert Livingston autographs a photo for the author at the Atlanta Film Caravan in 1985. (Courtesy of Author's col- 


lection.) 


Corrigan who passed away on 
August 10, 1976. 

Robert Livingston was born 
Robert Edgar Randall in Quincy, 
Illinois. His parents, both news- 
paper writers, were Edgar O. 
and Lillian Langdon Randall. 
The family moved to Glendale, 
California when Livingston was 
twelve years old. Although bio- 
graphies list his birth date as 
December 9, 1908, his son 
Addison reported at the time of 
his father's death that Livingston 
was 83. (Livingston's obituary 


notice stated that he was 83, but 
still listed his birth at 1908.) 
Universal studios signed 
Livingston to a movie contract in 
1929. He later worked for 
MGM, but it wasn't until he 
joined Republic Pictures that he 
received star recognition. He 
starred in Republic's first color 
production, The Bold Cabal- 
lero. Although, he was one of 
the best looking western stars, 
he played several roles requiring 
him to wear a mask. In fact, 
Livingston played more masked 


characters than any other Holly- 
wood personality. 

Livingston first appeared in the 
Mesquiteer series in the 1936 
film called appropriately enough, 
The Three Mesquiteers. He 
played a character called Stony 
Brooke. Ray Corrigan played 
Tucson Smith and Syd Saylor 
played Lullaby Joslin. Saylor 
was dropped after the first film 
and Max Terhune was brought 
in for the Lullaby role. Living- 
ston was in and out of the series 
from 1937 through 1941. He 
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Sammy McKim, Max Terhune, Ray Corrigan and Robert Livingston in one of the early very popular Three Mesquit- 
eers series for Republic. (Courtesy of Don Creacy.) 


took a break in 1939 to play one 
of his best known roles, that of 
The Lone Ranger in a 15-chapter 
Republic serial entitled The 
Lone Ranger Rides Again. 
Each time he rejoined the Mes- 
quiteer series, he assumed the 
role of Stony Brooke. Living- 
ston's final film in the series was 
the 1941 entry, Gangs of 
Sonora. Tom Tyler was then 
cast in the role of Stony Brooke 
and Tyler continued to play the 
part until the series terminated in 
1943. 

The Three Mesquiteers' films 
were probably the most popular 
of all the trio movies. The series 
appeared seven times on the list 
of the Top Ten Money-Making 
Western Stars poll. Other stu- 
dios copied the series and pro- 
duced such trios as The Range 
Busters, The Trail Blazers, The 
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Rough Riders, and The Texas 
Rangers. 

After the Mesquiteer films, 
Livingston signed with PRC and 
appeared with "Fuzzy" St. John 
in The Lone Rider series. He 
later returned to Republic and 
teamed up with cowboy comic 
Smiley Burnette for a short-lived 
series. Livingston continued in 
movies for a number of years, 
but usually played the heavy in 
films starring other cowboy 
stars. 

Livingston's brother, Addison 
"Jack" Randall, was also a B- 
western performer. At the time, 
Gene Autry had become a big hit 
as a singing cowboy, Monogram 
cast Randall in that role, but he 
proved to be no match for Autry. 
Randall died in 1945 while 
filming at the famous Iverson 
Ranch. 


Harold Smith, western film 
festival promoter and author of 
one of the best selling books on 
B-westerns, Saturdays Forever, 
was able to persuade Livingston 
to attend the 1985 Atlanta Film 
Caravan. This was a rare public 
appearance for him and it took 
him a while to warm up to the 
fans. At the banquet, held at the 
conclusion of the festival, 
Livingston expressed his appre- 
ciation to the fans and told them 
that he now knew the meaning 
of Southern hospitality. His last 
personal appearance was at the 
Golden Boot Awards, held in 
Los Angeles in August, 1987. 
He appeared in a wheel chair to 
accept his award. His son Addi- 
son, from Livingston's marriage 
to producer Hal Roach’s daugh- 
ter Margaret, accompanied 
Livingston on all his travels 
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Robert Livingston seems to be waving farewell to all his fans in this publicity photo. Good-bye old friend, you'll live 
in our memories, forever. (WOY Collection.) 


during the past few years. 
Livingston's cowboy movies, 
like all B-western films, were 
popular with a segment of the 
population due to their good 
moral tone. This is the reason 


that B-western buffs were so 
disappointed when Livingston 
came out of retirement in the 
70's to appear in three porno- 
graphic films, Girls For Rent, 
Naughty Stewardess, and 


Blazing Stewardess. 
Although Robert Livingston 
has left us, much of his contri- 
bution to the B-western era re- 
mains intact for the future enjoy- 
ment of his many fans.-BC 
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Sammy McKim in a publicity photo for the 1939 Columbia serial FLYING G-MEN. (Courtesy of Don Creacy.) 
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The Sammy McKim Story 


Movie Actor — War Hero — Artist 


by Don Creacy 


The name Sammy McKim 
brings to mind the days of long 
ago when the Saturday matinee 
was the highlight of the week 
and a disaster if we could not 
find enough pop bottles to sell 
(2¢ each) in order to earn the ten 
cents admission fee to the local 
theater. Usually when a juvenile 
appeared in one of our movies 
you would hear a loud groan all 
over the theater and some very 
descriptive statements from the 
older boys. Not so with Sammy 
McKim. 

Boys growing up during the 
depression did not go to the 
barber shop very often so we 
understood Sammy needing a 
hair cut, and having freckles was 
a fact of life. Actually we envied 
Sammy--he got to ride horses all 
over the countryside and none of 
us had a sister like Phyllis Isley 
(Jennifer Jones) to hug and care 
for us. 

Sammy was born in North 
Vancouver, Canada on Decem- 
ber 20, 1924. He had two broth- 
ers and two sisters. All appeared 
in films at one time or another. 
The McKim family moved to 
Seattle, Washington when 
Sammy started to school. With 
the father in ill health the 
McKims moved in 1935 to Los 
Angeles for a warmer climate. 
While visiting a cousin Sammy 
got into pictures. 

"My grandfather and I went to 
see this cousin. A neighbor told 
us he was at work at MGM. In 
those days it was no problem to 
get into a studio like it is today. 
While we were visiting, a mem- 
ber of the casting office came in, 
looked at me with that big mop 
of hair and a million and one 


Even when Sammy was starring in movies he was perfecting his talents as 
an artist in his spare time. Here at twelve he sketches Max Terhune during 
a break in filming on a Three Mesquiteers film in 1937 


freckles and said I would be a 
good type for the movies. He 
typed up a letter of introduction 
to the children's division of 
Central Casting. I started to 
work as an extra, my first movie 
was in a Jane Withers movie, 
This Is The Life. The pay for 
an extra was five dollars a day, 
but I had a couple of lines so I 
got ten dollars a day, and during 
the depression ten dollars a day 
was not bad pay, even for a 
grown man. 

During the next months 
Sammy did bit parts at most of 
the studios and had interviews 
with different producers and 
Casting directors in hopes that 
they would remember him when 
a juvenile part came along. This 
led to Sammy working at 
Republic Studios. "My first pic- 
ture at Republic was Country 


Gentlemen with Olson and 
Johnson. Ray Corrigan had a 
small part in this and later I got 
to know him quite well doing the 
Three Mesquiteers pictures. As a 
result of this film I was asked to 
be in my first Mesquiteer, Hit 
the Saddle. Rita Hayworth 
was in that picture. She was then 
known as Rita Cansino...a nice 
gal. I recently saw this film and 
remembered that my horse was 
rather slow." 

After a couple of Mesquiteer 
pictures and the serial Painted 
Stallion in which Sammy 
received third billing after Ray 
Corrigan and Hoot Gibson, 
Republic Studios signed Sammy 
to a five year contract at fifty 
dollars a week, and every six 
months a twenty five dollar 
increase. Sammy made several 
more pictures and was getting a 
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Sammy in first film for Republic watches from the back seat as Ole Olsen and Chic Johnson get a warning from the 
law in this scene from COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. (Courtesy of Don Creacy.) 


publicity build-up. 

"I had picture layouts with Leo 
Carrillo, Gene Autry and other 
studio personalities, product tie- 
ins with Tootsie Roll, Daisy B. 
B. Guns, Schwinn Bicycles and 
Mickey Mouse watches...Little 
did I know that I would work 
for Walt Disney later. I did not 
get a nickel out of those endorse- 
ments. The studio made the 
profit. 

"Republic was a friendly stu- 
dio to work for, great people all 
the way around, but it was com- 
mon knowledge that it was a 
cheap studio. We made those 
westerns in five to eight 
days...All the studios did, and 
some took less time than we did. 
Kids were not to work over 
eight hours a day, which includ- 
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ed three hours for schooling. 
There were several times we 
worked over eight hours a day, 
six days a week. 

"I remember on one of the 
Mesquiteer pictures it was the 
last day for filming and the unit 
manager talked to my grand- 
father and told him my eight 
hours were up, but we had a 
couple of scenes to be filmed. 
He asked if we would leave the 
studio with my teacher (who 
was a marvelous teacher, by the 
way)...We would say goodby 
and my grandfather and I would 
get in our car and drive around 
the block to the alley that ran 
behind the studio. The unit 
manager let us in and I worked 
for about two more hours and 
we finished the film. This went 


on all the time and it was not 
unusual. It was expected of 
you...You kept your stock up 
with the people that hired you." 
When Sammy was making 
movies he was accompanied by 
his grandfather, a Welshman 
who did not take anything from 
anybody at any time. He was a 
good-hearted and moral person 
who was concerned about 
Sammy's future. Republic had 
assigned one of its writers, Betty 
Burbridge, to write a series of 
westerns starring Sammy. His 
contract had just two weeks to 
go before it would expire and if 
his option was picked up he 
would get a twenty five dollar a 
week raise. One of the studio of- 
ficials talked to Sammy's grand- 
father and said the studio wanted 
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1935, on the set of Warner Bros. THE GREAT O'MALLEY. Pat O'Brien compliments Sammy McKim on the 
caricature Sammy did of Pat. Pat later autographed it for Sammy. (Courtesy of Sammy McKim.) 


to write a new contract for 
Sammy but at the pay he had 
been working for. The reason 
for not getting the raise was that 
the studio was having a bad time 
financially; some pictures had 
not done well at the box office. 

Sammy's grandfather refused 
the delay in the pay increase and 
Republic dropped the proposed 
series of westerns starring. 
Sammy. Naturally, this was a 
big disappointment to Sammy 
and the McKim family. How- 
ever, in a few months Sammy 
was back at Republic working 
for one hundred and twenty five 
dollars a week. There were no 
hard feelings. It was just a 
business deal that did not go 
through. 

Sammy was usually credited as 


being about two years younger 
than he was. He was small for 
his age and looked younger. In 
The Lone Ranger (1938) 
pressbook Sammy is billed as a 
ten year old when actually he 
was thirteen years old. 

"It was amazing, sometimes, 
what would be in a press release 
the studio put out. People that 
did not even know you would 
write things about you that were 
not actually hes, but kind of 
‘reshaped the truth’. Now the 
press release from The Lone 
Ranger about my sketching on 
the set is true. I've been sketch- 
ing since I can remember. 

"In The Great O'Malley 
(Warner Brothers, 1935) I had a 
bit part. I was sketching on the 
set and Pat O'Brien saw the 


sketch. He called for the 
publicity man and still photo- 
grapher over to take a picture for 
publicity. In the Warner picture 
Frisco Kid with Jimmy 
Cagney I was an extra. Cagney 
noticed my sketching and in- 
between scenes we got 
acquainted and he took a shine to 
me. He invited me into his 
dressing room and signed my 
sketch and did a couple of 
Caricatures of himself. He told 
me he wanted to be an artist 
when he was a young fellow but 
instead became an actor. Of 
course, in his later years he did a 
lot of painting...And he was 
good at it.” 

Sammy and his brothers were 
brought up firmly. They were 
not supposed to be wise guys on 
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On location in 1937 near Los Angeles for the Columbia serial THE GREAT ADVENTURES OF WILD BILL 
HICKOK. Bill Elliott shows Sammy McKim a few highlights from his Geography book. School teacher Mr. Clark 
(later an MGM assistant director) looks on approvingly. Sammy's older brother, David, is at the picture's far right. 


(Courtesy of Sammy McKim.) 


the set. Some kids had the repu- 
tation for cutting up and causing 
problems."I know of one big 
western star that had this kid in a 
picture and the kid was a big 
mouth, a real pain. This western 
star just hated that kid. There 
were some people that did not 
take to kids. That reminds me of 
a story about Ward Bond. 

"I played the part of the Runt 
in the Columbia picture The 
Reformatory. Bond played a 
guard. Joe Walters, the still 
cameraman, called Ward and me 
over so he could take some 
publicity pictures. Joe told Ward 
to grab me like he's threatening 
me. Well, Ward grabbed my 
shirt front with one hand and my 
face with the other and bounced 
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me up against the wall of the 
set...He was kinda rough!...Just 
walked away." 

"Hoot Gibson in the Painted 
Stallion was distant, but the 
people in the Mesquiteer series 
were mighty friendly. I do 
remember an incident with Hoot 
Gibson. We were on a wagon 
train outside of St. George, Utah 
where we shot the outdoor 
scenes for the Painted Stal- 
lion over a two week period. 
Ray Corrigan, Hoot Gibson, 
Hal Taliaferro, Jack Perrin and I 
were out front leading the wagon 
train when the reins on the lead 
team broke. The four-horse team 
started picking up speed and the 
other people out front got out of 
the way but I got caught between 


the two lead horses. My short- 
legged pony began to run, but he 
was not very fast! I saw the 
horses’ heads coming up on 
each side and I knew that wagon 
tongue would trip us up and my 
pony and I would be run over 
pretty quick! Well, Hoot Gibson 
spurred his big roan horse in and 
pulled that team up...He was 
really a horseman and, as they 
say, ‘he saved my bacon’...! 
sincerely thanked him for it!" 
The biggest problem for a 
juvenile actor? "To keep work- 
ing. On small budget pictures 
most people got along fairly 
well. If I had a day or two's 
work I could usually establish 
some rapport with the director 
and the people I worked with. 
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A publicity photo for the 1937 Republic Three Mesquiteer film TRIGGER TRIO showing Ralph Byrd, Sandra 


Corday, Ray "Crash" Corrigan and Sammy McKim. (Courtesy of Don Creacy.) 


On some of the big pictures this 
was not easy sometimes. Some 
of the stars were concerned or 
occupied with their roles and did 
not bother with other people that 
only had a line or two. How- 
ever, some were very con- 
siderate and helpful. Sugges- 
tions on how to do a scene came 
mainly from the director and 
sometimes from old pro's like 
Jimmy Gleason. In some of the 
B-westerns we were so short of 
time that you would not have 
time to rehearse a scene." 
Sammy never had any serious 
accidents but one day while 
standing in the saddle spinning a 
rope, the rope clipped the 
horse's ears and Sammy landed 
his head on the ground! That's 
one way of "seeing stars" on the 


set. 

If any scene was dangerous the 
studio hired adults to double for 
the kids. Sometimes they would 
hire dwarfs and there were also 
some small-sized adults that 
doubled for kids. Their costume 
as a rule was furnished by the 
studio. However, on some 
westerns Sammy used his own 
clothing. On pictures like the 
Painted Stallion he did not 
have any buckskins so the studio 
had several outfits made up for 
him. If the studio did not have 
what was needed in the ward- 
robe department the actors 
would be sent over to Western 
Costumers...The ‘Western’ in 
the company's name didn't refer 
only to ‘horse operas’, for they 
serviced all the studios, period to 


contemporary wardrobe! 

In school Sammy did so well 
that he jumped ahead one year. 
The state had what they called a 
welfare worker (actually, a 
school teacher) on the set every 
day they filmed whether it was 
Saturday, a regular day or 
vacation period. Three hours of 
that eight hours had to be away 
from the camera on studies or 
recreation. 

Sammy graduated from Holly- 
wood High School. "I remember 
one semester I was only in 
school for ten days. The rest of 
the time I was out working some 
place" (with a teacher on the 
set). 

Sammy's father died of a heart 
attack when Sammy was about 
fourteen, and the father role was 
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On the set of John Ford's THE PLOUGH AND THE STARS in 1936 for RKO Studios. Preston Foster 
showing Sammy McKim how to ‘line up the sights.' Sammy also worked with Preston in ANNIE OAKLEY at 
RKO. Barbara Stanwyck co-starred in both films. (Courtesy of Sammy McKim.) 
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Sammy McKim points something out to Phyllis Isley (later Jennifer Jones) and Eddy Waller in this scene from Re- 
public's 1939 NEW FRONTIER. (Courtesy of Don Creacy.) 


filled by Sammy's grandfather. 
With Sammy and his brothers 
and sisters working in the 
movies the McKim family was 
able to pay the rent and put 
groceries on the table during the 
difficult thirties. 

How would Sammy prepare 
for the next day? "When I was 
finished with a day's shooting I 
would go home, take a shower, 
have dinner and then take the 
script and curl up in a corner and 
go over the next day's shooting. 
Usually they would give us what 
they called a daily sheet at the 
end of a day's work. The daily 
was for the next day and told 
you what scenes were to be 
filmed. So I would look up 
those scenes and study my lines. 
Fan mail was taken care of by 


me and my grandfather at 
home.” 

"Sometimes you react to 
incidents that happen, one way 
when you are a child and a 
different way when you are an 
adult. I was at MGM on the set 
of San Francisco with 
Spencer Tracy who was playing 
a priest in the film. They had 
cables running around all over 
the floor and this scene was in 
the chapel. I was one of several 
kids that were to sing in the 
chapel choir-loft with Jeanette 
MacDonald. Tracy was by him- 
self, walking back and forth in a 
corner of the sound stage going 
over his lines. I could see his 
lips moving and he would stop 
and gaze up at the ceiling, 
repeating his lines. He was 


dressed in a priest's garments 
and he tripped over one of those 
cables and almost took a header. 
Now I knew he was an actor, 
but when he said, "God d-- it!’ 
that shocked me--a priest using 
language like that! When I was 
working on the Mesquiteers 
pictures Ray Corrigan and Bob 
Livingston got along fine when I 
was around. I never saw any of 
the friction that some people 
have said existed. 

"Max Terhune would spend 
some time with me often, talking 
to me through Elmer (the dum- 
my). I recall in one film, Heart 
of the Rockies, I had fallen 
over a cliff and Bob and Ray 
lowered Max over the cliff to 
help me. I was holding on to this 
baby wildcat which was scrat- 
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Robert Livingston is explaining that Ray Corrigan, Max Terhune and he have just rescued Sammy McKim in this 
scene from HEART OF THE ROCKIES (1937, Republic). Note the gloves on Max's hands holding the wildcat. 


(Courtesy of Don Creacy.) 


ching me. Out on location I had 
fallen into a net, then at the 
studio the scene was shot in 
front of a process-screen. In the 
course of being pulled up Max 
put his hand on top of mine on 
the rope, and for a short time 
Max's weight was on top of my 
hand. I let out a holler and Max 
knew what had happened, but he 
had to get his feet around to 
brace himself and get a new hold 
on the rope. I think after my 
hand quit hurting Max felt worse 
than I did! Max was a kind, 
pleasant, soft-hearted person." 
Other remembrances of 
Sammy and people he worked 
with..."Yakima Canutt was a 
good guy. I worked in several 
films with him. In fact, he 
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doubled for me in Painted 
Stallion. I could swim a bit but 
I had never swum a horse, so 
Yak put on a set of buckskins 
and pulled my hat down around 
his ears so that only his head and 
hat were out of the water. Ray 
(Corrigan) was closer to the 
camera and Yak was on the far 
side. So Yakima Canutt, all-time 
stunt man, doubled for twelve 
year old under-sized Sammy 
McKim!" 

"Joe Kane was a nice person to 
work with. One time he told my 
grandfather that ‘Sammy is a 
great little actor. All I have to do 
is wave my script at him and he 
has all the lines down pat.’ 

"William Witney referred to me 
as his ‘first actor’. On Painted 


Stallion the studio put Witney 
in on a temporary basis to direct 
some scenes and he did some 
good work which was his first 
experience. I met Witney years 
later at the Disney studio when 
he was assigned to direct a few 
'Zorro' TV episodes . . . Natu- 
rally, we talked over ‘old 
times'." 

"I did two Autry movies. Gene 
was a quiet but likeable guy, not 
aggressive. We got along fine on 
the set. Smiley Burnette was 
more extroverted in his own 
manner, always full of fun." 

“When I did the picture Night 
Riders, John Wayne had 
become one of the Mesquiteers. 
He was on the quiet side on the 
set but always friendly. A 
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Sammy McKim did two pictures with Gene Autry. Above is a scene from one of them, probably ROVIN' 
TUMBLEWEEDS (1939, Republic). (Courtesy of Don Creacy.) 


pleasant fellow. I think this is 
the film where I jumped up and 
hit John Wayne in the chin for 
shoving my sister around. We 
rehearsed this scene a couple of 
times and then we filmed the 
scene. I swung and just missed 
Wayne's jaw and he snapped his 
head back. Years later when we 
watched this movie on TV my 
oldest boy said, 'Dad, not many 
guys can hit John Wayne in the 
jaw like you did and get away 
with it.' I remember we were 
working at Iverson's Ranch in 
September and it was 117 in the 
shade! I made three westerns 
with Wayne, in all." 

“My younger brother Harry 
had a bit-part in the Columbia 
picture Western Caravans. I 
had the juvenile lead. Charles 


Starrett was a very nice person 
and we all got along well. Sam 
Nelson was the director and a 
fine gentleman. I worked quite a 
bit at Columbia but I think I 
preferred working at Republic." 

"George Sherman, a director I 
worked for quite a bit, was a 
great little guy. They always 
referred to him as 'the little man 
with the big cigar’. 

"In Rocky Mountain 
Rangers I was killed. They let 
me have a death scene on- 
screen. We rehearsed the scene a 
few times before filming it...I 
also had to practice with the bull 
whip a few times for that same 
scene. Raymond Hatton was in 
this film...He was a great actor, 
was all-business on the set. 

"The exteriors of Painted 


Stallion were done at St. 
George, Utah. The studio sent 
us to location in a limousine and 
we stayed at a motor court (what 
they call a motel now). I found 
serials interesting. They kept 
two directors going, shooting 
concurrently. Sometimes they 
would have a car stand by to run 
you from one unit to another unit 
to do the next scene. Usually I 
did not need any make-up, but 
on the first day of filming the 
director looked at me and said, 
"You're too pale, go see the 
make-up man.' The make-up 
man was not available so they 
just took some of that red Utah 
dirt and rubbed it on my face, 
which gave me a ‘dirty look’ in 
my first few scenes!" 

"We did Heart of the 
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Sam McKim in 1966 shows one of two paintings he did for the permanent collection of the U.S. Air Force titled: On 
the scene of "Operation Desert Strike," joint USAF-Army exercise in the Mojave Desert. In the background is 
Sam's continuity sketches for the Disney film THE GNOME-MOBILE, released in 1967. (Courtesy of Sammy 
McKim.) 


Rockies at Idylwild, above 
Palm Springs. The company 
stayed at the lodge and in the 
evening different people would 
spin ‘tall tales.’ Jack Kirk would 
get up and sing...had a pretty 
good voice. On another Mes- 
quiteer film Jack was doubling 
for Max Terhune. He was 
tearing across the landscape and 
was to be shot and fall from the 
galloping horse in this long shot. 
When Jack took the fall he 
knocked the breath out of him- 
self. The first-aid person who 
was always called Doc took Jack 
behind a rock to revive him with 
a fifth of whiskey. Jack's co- 
workers kidded him by asking 
him how many nips he got out 
of the bottle. Jack asked, 'What 
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bottle?’ (Doc had used the bottle 
for himself!) 

"On the Lone Ranger serial I 
did not have to try out for my 
part...1 was called in and given 
the script. Of the fifteen chapters 
I was in the last five, I think. 
Most of the chapters that I was 
in were filmed at Iverson's 
Ranch and Red Rock Canyon. 
"Lee Powell was a quiet sort of 
fellow, not extroverted, but 
friendly, and I liked him very 
much. It was sad that his life 
ended as a fighting Marine 
during W.W. II." 

"George Letz (Montgomery) 
was a naturally friendly fellow. 
We became good friends. He 
gave me a pair of steel and silver 
spurs he had made, but during a 


move from one house to another 
the spurs were lost! He was, and 
is, quite a sculptor...a fine 
artist." 

"Lane Chandler was a pleasant 
person. I was not close to him 
but he was always nice to me on 
the set." 

"Hal Taliaferro was an old 
friend. We had worked together 
in a number of films. He was a 
great guy! Bruce Bennett was 
quiet and effective in his role on 
this film. I saw several chapters 
of this serial when it was 
released. I was called by the 
studio several times to do 
personal appearances in down- 
town theaters in Los Angeles. I 
can still remember one scene in 
this serial where I shot at Hal 
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A drawing Sammy did for all of our Cliffhanger readers. Thanks Sammy for your co-operation in doing this article. 


Taliaferro because I thought he 
was responsible for shooting my 
grandfather. He apprehended me 
and as I explained what hap- 
pened, the tears flowed. I had a 
knack for doing this...I ‘cried’ 
in various scenes in at least four 
different films." 

"In the Great Adventures 
of Wild Bill Hickok Frankie 
Darro played an Indian lad. He 
was over eighteen at the time but 
played much younger roles. 
Dickie Jones was also in this 
serial; he was two or three years 
younger than I. I had seen little 
of this film until the 1985 Mem- 
phis Film Festival. My wife and 


I sat through the entire serial, 
one chapter after another...took 
about five hours! Most of my 
scenes were in and around the 
town of Abilene; most of Dickie 
Jones’ scenes were on the 
wagon train. My older brother 
David, two years older than I, 
was one of the town kids. A 
number of us town kids helped 
Wild Bill...We even had badges 
that we wore. When I watched 
this serial there was so much that 
I just did not remember. Some- 
times we were so busy we just 
went from one scene to another 
without much thought about 
what we were doing. The 


exteriors were shot at Kanah, 
Utah. Bill Elliott was a well- 
liked guy, a gentleman..." "He 
found out that I was a stamp 
collector and he gave me a big 
bag of stamps that he had 
collected at one time. Bill's 
daughter and my wife knew each 
other in junior high school. I 
worked with Sam Nelson 
(director) mostly on this picture. 
I enjoyed working with him; he 
was good with kids. Some 
directors could not make the 
transition from working with 
adults to kids, but Nelson did 
not have that problem." 

"All of the people in the serial 
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Two generations and three artists: Matt McKim, sculptor and Brian McKim, 
animator-illustrator with their dad Sam McKim, illustrator-designer. Oh, yes! 
Those are Sam's paintings in the background. (Courtesy of Sammy 


McKim.) 


Flying G Men were good to 
work with: Lorna Gray, James 
Craig, Robert Paige and Robert 
Fiske. I remember in one 
sequence where Lorna Gray and 
I were kidnapped and left tied-up 
in the woods. This was actually 
right behind Warners Studio on 
Forest Lawn Drive. After these 
scenes were shot, later on during 
the day they discovered the area 
where we had been was covered 
with poison oak. Lorna was 
affected. Also the script girl, 
assistant director and others, but 
somehow it did not bother me at 
all! Most of the flying scenes 
were done with miniatures and 
they gave me one of the small 
planes after the film was com- 
pleted.” 

"I had a small part in the serial 
Dick Tracy's G Men. 
George Cleveland was my 
grandfather and we ran this 
small gas station which was 
located on Iverson's Ranch. I 
was in one or two chapters but 
don't think I was listed in the 
credits...George was a fine char- 
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acter actor...We'd worked 
together in the Lone Ranger, 
too...Later his role as the Grand- 
father in ‘Lassie’ brought him 
TV renown." 

Sammy continued to do parts 
in films until he was drafted into 
the U.S. Army in 1943. Sammy 
and his older brother had tried to 
volunteer in 1942 but had been 
turned down as they were not 
U.S. citizens. Their parents 
started the paper-work to 
become citizens during the 
depression but lack of money for 
various processing fees had 
prevented them from finishing 
the task. 

While serving in the Army 
both brothers gained their citi- 
zenship. While in the service 
Sammy went through O.C.S., 
did a tour in the Philippine 
Islands before being discharged 
a Ist Lt. of Infantry. Sammy 
was in the reserves and was 
called back into service during 
the Korean War...He had some 
hair-raising experiences during 
this time, more so than any he 


had in the film world, including 
being shot down between 
friendly and enemy lines. He 
received several medals for 
bravery and valor and was lucky 
to come out of the war with 
hardly a scratch. 

By now Sammy had become 
Sam. His first love was 
drawing. He went to Art Center 
School and Chouinard Art 
Institute, graduating with a 
Bachelor's degree. An offer for 
a part in the John Ford picture 
The Long Gray Line forced 
Sam to decide between acting 
and a career in art. The latter 
won out...Sam worked in the 
advertising and art departments 
at Fox and then moved to the 
Disney Studio. He worked on 
many projects at Disney for 
thirty-two years and retired at the 
end of January 1987. 

Sam and his wife Dorothy 
have been married over thirty- 
two years. They have two sons, 
Brian who is in animation, and 
Matt who is into sculpture. Both 
boys were Eagle Scouts, and it 
looks like there will be two more 
artists in the McKim family. 

Sam sums up his years in the 
movies: "I've always had a 
positive attitude. I enjoyed my 
movie-making days...I never felt 
I had a lost childhood. I had 
good times and I was lucky in 
that I was able to pursue a career 
in art and be successful at it." 

At the time of his retirement 
Sam had this to say: "These have 
been happy and productive years 
and I will still be doing some 
work for Disney from time to 
time, but now I am ready to go 
fishing." 

Catch a big one, Sam! -MDM 
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Buster Crabbe 


King of the Action Serial Aces 


by Mario DeMarco 


Way back during the late 
1920's and 30's my favorite 
comic strip was entitled, "Buck 
Rogers." The title, I later 
learned, was derived from two 
popular movie heroes of that era 
- Buck Jones, who was one of 
the great western stars at Fox 
and later at Columbia Studio, 
and Will Rogers, the humorous 
cowboy who at that time had 
made it big in the movies. The 
originator of this science-fiction 
strip, which was first originated 
as pulp fiction and later as a 
comic strip, was named Phil 
Nowlan. What he did was adopt 
"Buck" from Buck Jones and 
"Rogers" from Will Rogers. In 
this great strip were a number of 
fantastic inventions such as the 
television, rocket gun, flying 
belt, rockets, and numerous oth- 
er "far fetched" creations along 
with the fantastic trips to various 
planets and the moon - not real- 
izing that some 50 years later all 
of these things would become a 
reality. The character, Buck 
Rogers, was from the twentieth 
century and wakes up five centu- 
ries later in the year 2415. Buck 
adapts quickly to the knowledge 
and rigors of his time period and 
soon becomes a "space hero." 

Another comic strip that I 
enjoyed as well as millions of 
others was "Flash Gordon," the 
"brain child" of Alex Raymond, 
a brilliant young cartoonist who 
was associated with King 
Feature Syndicate and had 
worked on a number of other 
successful cartoons before he 
began inking his incredible 
"Flash Gordon" strip. This strip 
was inspired from the "Buck 
Rogers" strip originated some 
years before it. 


Buster's second "Flash Gordon” serial brought him to Mars. Jean Rogers 
again starred as the heroine in this exciting chapter-play. (Courtesy of 


Author's collection.) 


The reason I've mentioned 
these strips was because several 
years later they were scripted as 
two of the greatest science- 
fiction movie serials by a major 
studio. At this period in the 
movie making business "special 
effects" was just a young idea 
behind the camera lens, but the 
minds of the individuals who 
promoted "special wonders” in 
films began to adopt some of the 
"primitive" ideas when they 
were hired in the making of both 
serials. A good example was the 
use of air ships and rockets — 
small miniature models were 
created and smoke was released 
from the back. Looking at these 
same serials today through the 
wonders of cassettes, these same 
scenes are really "childish" in 
effects, but when they were first 
shown in the theaters on the big 
screen, the fans (mostly young- 
sters) were quite impressed with 
them. Today when fans are 
taken on tour through Universal 


Studios, one of the "highlights" 
is the showing of these miniature 
rockets which were used in both 
serials. Universal Studios at the 
time derived great profits from 
both serials and has preserved 
many of the articles used in the 
productions by storing them in a 
special building. 

Flash Gordon was the first 
of the two serials to be adapted 
by the movies. It was produced 
by Universal Studios in 1936 as 
a 13-episode chapter play and 
starred former Olympic 
swimming star Buster Crabbe, 
beautiful Jean Rogers who 
played the role of Dale, Flash's 
girlfirend, and "ace" character 
actor Charles Middleton who 
actually breathed life in his great 
role of "Ming the Merciless." 
It's amusing to note that both 
actors played and starred in a 
number of features and serials, 
but both are totally associated 
with the characters they 
portrayed in this particular serial 
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Not only a champion swimmer, Buster was excellent in the sport of surfing (see insert). An early publicity photo 
from Paramount in the 1930s. (Both courtesy of Author's collection.) 
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A Lobby Card from 1937. Note they are already cashing in on the success of Flash Gordon. (Courtesy of 
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by the serial loving fans. 

The Flash Gordon serial, 
needless to say, became a bit hit 
with the serial fans - one of the 
great factors of this thrilling 
chapter play besides the great 
cast of characters, was the 
special effects and various 
costumed "cartoon-like" indi- 
viduals which were adapted 
from the strip itself. Some of 
these performers were molded 
into amazing inhabitors of 
several outer-space planets. The 
make-up department had their 
hands full and spent con- 
siderable time in the make-up 
and costume of the various 
outer-space characters associated 


with the strip, which were faith- 
fully reproduced for the serial. 
The showing of the serial and 
its tremendous reception by the 
movie fans helped make 
Buster's name more prominent 
on the movie marquee signs. He 
was at the time loaned out from 
Paramount Studio and it is a bit 
disappointing to note that after 
the success of this serial, largely 
due by Crabbe's acting and 
athletic type manuevers, Para- 
mount went on to cast him ina 
number of their B productions 
where he was rated third or 
fourth on the list of characters. I 
believe that at this point had 
Buster been under contract to 


Universal Studios, they would 
have starred him in better 
productions and more serials. It 
wasn't until 1938, after com- 
pleting the Flash Gordon 
serial, that Universal decided to 
make a sequel to it which was 
entitled Flash Gordon's Trip 
to Mars, which practically 
featured the same cast of star 
characters - the first being ably 
directed by Frederick Stephani, 
while the second was directed by 
veteran Ford Beebe and Robert 
Hill. Again, a variety of 
"futuristic" sets were constructed 
along with a new array of items 
which were adapted from the 
comic strip itself. By this time 
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A press flyer issued by Columbia Studios for Buster's last serial in 1952. It was directed by veteran direc- 
tor Spencer Bennett, who passed away in 1987 at the age of 93. (Courtesy of Author's collection. 
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A Lobby Card from Buster's last serial in 1952. (Courtesy of Author's Collection.) 


new methods in applying make- 
up and costume production had 
been created by the make-up and 
other special departments of the 
Universal Studios. This same 
studio, which had been the pro- 
ducers of Dracula and Fran- 
kenstein, had invented some 
spectacular work in creating 
these two "horror" personalities 
and had pushed forth to become 
the leaders in the production of 
horror films. The special depart- 
ments used their skills in the 
production of Crabbe's second 
starring serial. When released 
and shown on the screen, the 
fans again packed the theaters 
and weren't disappointed in 
what they saw. The script 
writers did take some liberty in 


creating some of their own 
characters other than that of the 
comic strip - as all movie studio 
script writers will do. The serial 
was a great financial success - so 
well, in fact, that Universal 
decided to condense the 15- 
episodes down to a mere 70 
minutes and released it as a 
feature production, thus being 
able to reap movie profits from 
it. 

Universal knew they had a 
"gold mine" in Buster Crabbe 
and they knew exactly how to 
promote his talents. Shortly after 
finishing the second "Flash 
Gordon" chapter-play, he was 
cast into the character role of 
another great comic strip charac- 
ter entitled, "Red Barry", which 


had originated from the pen of 
Will Gould, one of the great 
corral of cartoonists under con- 
tract to King Feature Syndicate. 

"Red Barry" was based on a 
rough and tough detective who 
knew his way in the underworld 
and was given the nickname of 
"Red" because of his flaming red 
hair. For his first serial Univer- 
sal had dyed Buster's hair a light 
blonde to fit with the cartoon's 
character appearance - which 
Crabbe had measured to a "T", 
For the Red Barry role 
Crabbe's hair was changed to 
bright red, and here again, he 
closely resembled his cartoon 
character - in both facial charac- 
ter and physical appearance. 

At one time Will Gould had 
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Universal's first great science-fiction serial Flash Gordon. Charles Middleton was exceptionally good as the vil- 


lainous "Ming, the Merciless." Lovely Jean Rogers was ideal as heroine "Dale Arden.” Buster of course had literally 
become "Flash Gordon.” (Courtesy of Author's collection.) 


become one of the finest sport 
cartoonists of the country and 
would have gone on producing 
these same type of cartoons, but 
at one time he was influenced by 
the great detective fiction writer, 
Dashiell Hammett, who was his 
idol, to produce a detective strip. 
Gould, in his career of sport 
cartooning, had become close 
friends with many sports cele- 
brities and underworld charac- 
ters. So, when he decided to 
draw his "Red Barry” strip he 
injected many of the characters 
into his works which he had per- 
sonally known. In a short space 
of time, after appearing in the 
newspapers, “Red Barry" 
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quickly became a favorite of 
millions of readers throughout 
America and overseas. It became 
so popular that two major movie 
studios wanted to produce a 
feature starring the two-fisted 
cartoon detective. Problems with 
the syndicate held off the making 
of the feature and it finally ended 
when Universal managed to 
obtain the screen rights to the 
popular strip. 

Crabbe again performed many 
physical and strenuous gags in 
each chapter-play. Being in top 
physical condition, due to his 
great athletic ability, he 
performed these difficult scenes 
with ease. 


As I have previously stated the 
Buck Rogers comic strip had a 
great influence in creating his 
"Flash Gordon" strip by the 
young Alex Raymond. It wasn't 
until a year later that Universal 
decided to produce a serial based 
on the Buck Rogers strip. In- 
stead of a 15 chapter-play, they 
produced it containing only 12 
episodes. The previous Crabbe 
serials, other than the Barry one, 
contained many unique science- 
fiction gadgets - they saved con- 
siderable money by utilizing 
many of the same equipment and 
sets in their new chapter-play. 

The following year, 1940, 
Universal decided to keep a 
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rank Shannon and comic relief confront the "clay peo- 
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ple." This was the second of three Flash Gordon serials Crabbe would star in. (Courtesy of Author's collection.) 


successful formula going - they 
scripted a new serial entitled, 
Flash Gordon Conquers 
the Universe, again using the 
professional services of Charles 
Middleton portraying "Ming", 
and Frank Shannon as Flash's 
friend, with new feminine leads 
of Carol Hughes and Anne 
Gwynne. This would be the last 
of the science-fiction adventure 
serials for the handsome, athletic 
Crabbe - he later settled into a 
series of "B" westerns for the 
lowly P.R.C. studios, playing 
the role of "Billy the Kid" - a 
role that Bob Steele had vacated 
previously. 

Glancing at some of the very 
early publicity photos that 
Universal had made of Crabbe 


when he was starring in his very 
first chapter-play, it is quite 
amazing that he looked the 
"spitting inage” of the heroic 
cartoon character that Alex 
Raymond had crated. The only 
difference was in physical 
appearance - Crabbe's hair was 
dyed a light blonde to match his 
cartoon image. 

One of my writer-illustrator 
friends came up with a clever bit 
of deduction related to Crabbe - 
he remarked to me as to how an 
energetic, athletic individual 
such as Clarence Linden ever 
retained such a name as 
"Crabbe." With the slowness it 
implies, although it is associated 
with "water action", and that is 
what Buster specialized in. 


I really never had the pleasure 
of meeting this great star athlete 
in person, but I did manage to 
correspond and converse with 
him via the phone. In fact, the 
last conversation I had with 
Buster was a week before he 
passed away. He stated he had a 
very bad cold and begged off my 
interview for a future date. 

I first got in touch with him 
when I was preparing my 
"Battlin' Bob, Bob Steele" 
publication some years ago. The 
first letter I sent to him inquired 
about information on Steele's 
western series at Producers Re- 
leasing Corporation (P.R.C.). 
Since Buster was chosen as 
Bob's replacement in these 
"Billy the Kid" series, I assumed 
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scene with young Jackie Moran. (Courtesy of Author's collection.) 


he would be the person that 
could readily supply me with 
first- hand information on this 
star and his studio. 

His letter was quite brief: 

Dear Mario - 

Bob Steele was a friend, 
actually a friend of everyone 
who knew him. And a much 
better actor than he was ever 
actually given credit - to wit - 
"Of Mice and Men” - really 
excellent! 

I left Hollywood in 1951 and 
went east to New York to go to 
work on television. I had a con- 
tract for a two-year deal at 
WOR-TV, but I remained east 
for over 22 years - later moving 
to Arizona in June of ‘73.1 
really lost track of Hollywood 
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and really can't supply you with 
too much information on some 
of your questions. 

His second letter in reference 
to the "Billy the Kid" series: 
Dear Mario - 

I will try to answer some of 
your questions. I really truly 
wasn't aware of the fact that Bob 
Steele made the "Billy the Kid” 
westerns. Sig Newfield was the 
producer and Sam Newfield (his 
brother) directed the 40-feature 
films Al St. John and I made for 
P.R.C. "Lash LaRue" later took 
over when I quit the series 
which was due to the lack of 
decent scripts, cuts in production 
costs, etc...1t’s an old story. 

Believe it or not, we Started the 
last "Billy" film I did on Monday 
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and wrapped it up and put it in 
the can on Thursday! The next 
day I quit. In your article you 
were kind enough to send me, I 
was then 66 - and now turned 73 
this past month. 

You asked what the production 
costs were for the average 
western feature I worked on - I 
really never knew what they 
were at P.R.C., I never inquired 
- I would guess somewhere 
about $20,000 per feature. You 
might want to write to Sig 
Newfield, Jr., he has directed 
several of the new "Buck 
Rogers" television shows which 
starred Gil Gerard. 

In regards to what the cost was 
to produce the earlier Buster 
Crabbe "Kid" series, he was 
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Jackie Moran and Buster as Buck Rogers have freed Philip A 


hn from the villainous Wheeler Oakman on the 


ground and seem to be planning their next move. (Courtesy of Author's coilection.) 


about correct, they averaged 
about $23,000 each. The later 
ones did drop in production 
costs to about $20,000 each. 
Breaking it down - Crabbe, as 
the star, received about $3,000 
and his side-kick St. John was 
paid $1,000 - and about $1,000 
went to the cast. The remainder 
was paid to producer, director, 
cost of sets, travel, meals, etc. A 
typical shooting time schedule 
was about six days, but later the 
series were cut drastically to a 
mere four days to save 
expenses. 

Crabbe's career in the movies 
could have gone into another 
direction. When Metro Goldwyn 
Mayer was screen testing many 
actors for the "Tarzan" role, 


Buster was busy at Columbia 
Studios working on a "B" fea- 
ture entitled, That's My Boy. 
The Metro crew did take a quick 
group test of some of the young 
players at this studio, Crabbe 
was included - but as Buster 
stated, some years later "This 
screen test was quite unfair 
because I never had the oppor- 
tunity to really perform and 
show what I could do." Among 
some of the actors at M.G.M. 
that were also considered for the 
"Tarzan" role were Joel McCrea, 
Clark Gable, Charles Bickford 
and even then, football great 
Johnny Mack Brown, but these 
stars didn't meet with the 
studio's heads approval. 

Tom Tyler was also tested - he 


was pretty close, but would you 
believe the reason given for not 
being chosen was that he wasn't 
muscular enough! Tom, at the 
time, was the American Amateur 
Heavyweight Lifting Champion, 
lifting an unbelievable 760 
pounds - a record which went 
unbroken on the record books 
for fourteen years! Previous to 
his signing as a western star for 
FBO, M.G.M. had used him as 
an extra in several features. Tom 
had a chance to display his 
wonderful torso to the film 
audience in their silent extrava- 
ganza feature, Ben Hur. The 
studio was interested in further 
using his services, but he had 
then signed with FBO. Years 
later Republic Studio had chosen 
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Based on Adventures of the Dynamic Hero’of “Thunda” Cartoon Magazine 


Gloria Dea Leonard Penn -Jack Ingram 


A Lobby Card from 1952. (Courtesy of Author's collection.) 


Tom to portray "Captain Mar- 
vel", one of the strongest charac- 
ters in the world, for a chapter- 
play of the same title. 

M.G.M. did sign up former 
Olympic swim star, Johnny 
Weismuller as Tarzan and he 
went on to become one of the 
studio's super stars. 

Paramount Studios was eager 
to cash in on the success of the 
Tarzan film and reaped some of 
the high publicity M.G.M. had 
given the "Tarzan" character - 
they were also looking for some- 
one to play the lead in their 
forthcoming production of Tar- 
zan the Fearless. Not to 
wholly conflict with M.G.M.'s 
Tarzan, Paramount's script 
writers changed their character a 
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bit by portraying him as the 
"Lion Man", while Metro's 
Tarzan was billed as the "Ape 
Man" by the studio. 

After months of screen testing 
various actors, Paramount 
narrowed the choice for the role 
to five individuals - Buster was 
one of them. Now, to get the 
opinion of the ordinary fan, you 
would imagine that the studio 
brass would invite fans from the 
outside and get their choice. The 
brass invited all of the secretaries 
from the various studio depart- 
ments to attend the showing of 
the screen tests - when the votes 
were tallied it was a unanimous 
choice, all had voted for Crabbe! 

In the years that Tarzan had 
been portrayed in books there 


were very few individuals that 
could fit the description of the 
jungle lord. Judging from the 
very early illustrations of Tarzan 
in these books, about the only 
one that came close was the 
rugged silent star Elmo Lincoln - 
Johnny Weismuller and Buster 
Crabbe would completely 
change the Tarzan image to a 
more "streamlined" jungle lord. 
There was one fault that Buster 
had to clear before he could go 
into film production in the Tar- 
zan role - his voice was too high 
pitched. The studio solved this 
problem by assigning a voice 
teacher to him, and after a short 
time Buster was given out the 
proper grunts that the "jungle 
lord" would do. M.G.M. had 


A 1952 Lobby Card from Buster's eighth starring serial. He was still in excellent shape and perfomed many of his 
own stunts. (Courtesy of Author's collection.) 


spent considerable expense for 
their Tarzan production, 
choosing the right characters, 
location, etc. - Paramount, on 
the other hand, figured that 
M.G.M. had highlighted the 
character of Tarzan to a point 
where they could spend less and 
still "reap the harvest" when they 
showed their production. As it 
turned out, the Paramount pro- 
ductions cut corners and it 
showed. Had the cast and crew 
chosen a more suitable location 
where the forest and vegetation 
resembled Africa, instead of 
shooting it entirely in the San 
Fernando area, they would have 
done better. When the film was 
shown on the big screen, it 
proved quite a synthetic 


atmosphere for a wild, 
unexplored jungle. 

Buster's ambition before he 
began getting film roles was to 
become a lawyer - and about this 
time he was seriously thinking 
of returning to college and 
resuming his law studies. Para- 
mount sealed his dream forever 
when they offered Buster a 
brand new contract and immedi- 
ately cast him in a series of top 
Zane Grey westerns where he 
co-starred with some of the other 
great outdoor stars of this 
studio. 

It was Universal who would 
step into the scene and again 
change the course of Buster's 
career. They had bought the 
screen rights to several top notch 


comic strips and cast him as the 
lead in a series of serials based 
on the popular strip heroes of the 
time, such as Flash Gordon, 
Buck Rogers and Red 
Barry. Had Paramount 
continued to cast him in top 
notch westerns rather than 
making money loaning him out 
to Universal, he surely would 
have went on to become one of 
Paramount's great action stars, 
or in the capacity of such other 
western heroes as Tim McCoy, 
Johnny Mack Brown, or Buck 
Jones, but we will never know. 
Buster, as I mentioned pre- 
viously, did manage to star in a 
series of westerns of his own, 
but it was in the twilight of his 
career and for the lowly Produc- 
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The Prince and the Clown of P.R.C., an unbeatable acting and action team! (Courtesy of Author's Collection.) 


ers Releasing Corporation, who 
at the time were more interested 
in making a fast profit from 
these features than expanding 
into a quality studio such as 
Monogram or Republic who had 
come up the same way. These 
long series of westerns that 
Buster had starred for P.R.C. 
had never really benefited his 
screen career, but they did add 
him to a long list of western 
movie heroes. 

After abruptly departing from 
P.R.C., Buster formed his own 
"Aqua Show" which he owned 
and operated in 1948 through 
1950. He wasn't completely 
through with the movies - he 
would once again grace the small 
screens of thousands of house- 
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holds as the action star of the 
"Captain Gallant" television 
series. In this great outdoor ser- 
ies "Captain Gallant of the 
Foreign Legion" were actually 
shot on location in North Africa 
and later as hostilities became 
more evident in the area where 
they were filmed, the producers 
decided to shoot their remaining 
productions safely in Northern 
Italy. In these thrilling half hour 
productions, Buster's side-kick 
was veteran movie comic 
"Fuzzy" Knight and also 
included Crabbe's young son 
"Cuffy" who played a major 
role. The series began in 1955 
and ended in 1963. 

It is interesting to note that in 
two of his very first movie 


appearances that he could not 
accept money for any of his 
athletic achievements outside of 
the amateur standing. At the time 
he was an amateur swimming 
champion and therefore did give 
his services in these two early 
films in lieu of money - he did 
accept gifts however. He first 
appeared in the M.G.M. movie 
Good News in 1930. In order 
to retain his amateur standing he 
did some stuntwork for "no 
fee", although he accepted gifts 
for his labor. 

Buster performed in the 1932 
Olympic Games where he had 
won the 400-meter event by 
breaking Johnny Weismuller's 
record (a world record by the 
way) of 4:52 by clipping four 


Buster playing the role of an Indian in Paramount's Desert Gold. Tom Keene is cowboy and Marsha Hunt is 
admiring the horse. (Courtesy of Author's collection.) 


seconds off this time. He later 
broke his own record by 
swimming this event in the fast 
time of 4:38. 

He was born Claren Linden 
Crabbe on February 7, 1909 in 
Oakland, California. How he 
actually became a star swimmer 
in later years was attributed to 
the fact that his family moved to 
Honolulu, Hawaii when he was 
a mere infant. He came into 
prominence while attending 
Puna Hou High School where 
he became a star athlete winning 
letters in four different sports - 
football, baseball, track and 
swimming. He later enrolled at 
the University of Hawaii and 
took sports where he had left off 
in high school - he added boxing 


to his list of sports achievements 
and later captured the light 
heavyweight boxing champion- 
ship of the Hawaiian Islands. 
While still in his teens he 
returned to the States and 
enrolled in the University of 
Southern California where fame 
and fortune would soon be 
offered to him. It was his swim- 
ming power that won him a spot 
on the U.S. Swimming Team in 
the 1932 Olympics, which at the 
time were held in Los Angeles. 
In his very first attempt, Buster 
managed to win the 400-meter 
free-style and a year later he had 
improved so greatly that he had 
broken five world records, win- 
ning over 30 national champion- 
ships in swimming and copping 


16 international titles. Com- 
peting all over the globe, he 
accumulated hundreds of medals 
and trophies - because of the 
numerous records he had broken 
in swimming, the members of 
his team and his friends gave 
him the nickname of "Buster" - a 
fitting moniker to such a 
champion athlete. 

The talent scouts at Paramount 
Studios took notice of the hand- 
some athlete and gave him a role 
in a film which featured Charles 
Laughton, Island of Lost 
Souls. Sometime later when 
jungle films were popular, Para- 
mount cast him as the star of 
King of the Jungle, and from 
then on it was a series of action 
and adventure films for their 
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Buster sporting a mustache in a scene from Paramount's Swamp Fire. The naval officer kissing the girl is none 
other than Johnny Weismuller. (Courtesy of Author's collection.) 


newest young star. The studio 
cast him in a series of Zane Grey 
westerns which also featured 
Randy Scott and Tom Keene. 
His first western was in 1933 
and was entitled To the Last 
Man, which also featured 
Randy Scott. 

Although his westerns and 
other features at Paramount were 
considered above par, his 
greatest audience would emerge 
when he began starring in 
chapter-plays - his very first was 
an independent serial which was 
distributed by Principle Release 
in 1933 entitled Tarzan the 
Fearless. This cheaply 
produced chapter-play didn't 
create an impact with the movie 
fans, but it did show his face for 
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twelve weeks on the screen and 
he continued on a regular basis 
when Universal Studios hired 
him from Paramount for the 
Starring role in their great 
science-fiction serial, Flash 
Gordon and later condensed 
this serial into a seventy minute 
feature and gave it a new title of 
Mars Attacks the World - 
therefore, getting double duty 
and profits from their original 
investment. Paramount con- 
tinued to use his services as a 
featured player in many of their 
"B" features in such titles as 
Thrill of a Lifetime, Tip- 
off Girls, Hunted Men, 
Illegal Traffic and others. In 
1938 Universal again hired his 
services from Paramount for a 


sequel to his first Flash 
Gordon serial, starring him in 
Flash Gordon's Trip to 
Mars - a 15-chapter-play. They 
followed with Buster starring as 
the dynamic red-headed detec- 
tive, Red Barry - for 13 weeks 
the audience was offered some 
thrilling action-packed scenes. 
When cowboy star Buck Jones 
was signed by Paramount 
Studios to star with actress 
Helen Twelvetrees in Unmar- 
ried, Buster was given the role 
of a boxer, a part he had partici- 
pated in real life. This particular 
film didn't benefit the careers of 
either actors because of the ques- 
tionable theme of this unusual 
feature. Many of the fans who 
viewed the film left the theater 


In 1950, Columbia Studios had signed Johnny Weismuller for a series of jungle adventures based on Alex Ray- 
mond's famed comic strip “Jungle Jim.” In one film Captive Girl, the two-famed swimming champions appeared 
together. It was one of the few times they appeared together in film. (Courtesy of Author's collection.) 


with the question why both stars 
would want to play in such a 
production. 

Before he had become famous 
as a Serial star, Buster had estab- 
lished himself as a sagebrush 
hero - being named one of the 
top ten cowboy stars of the 
screen in 1936 (the same year he 
was loaned out to Universal). 
Flash Gordon went over so 
big with his action-loving 
audience that he starred in three 
more of these popular serials. 

In 1939, in between his Flash 
Gordon serials, he also starred 
in Buck Rogers, another space 
adventure serial. By this time 
Buster was awarded the undis- 


puted "King of the Serials." 

The following year he made 
the sport pages by capturing the 
men's professional three-mile 
swimming event which was held 
in Los Angeles. He also 
appeared as a star performer of 
the New York and San Fran- 
cisco World Fairs. After this 
stint as an aquaman performer, 
he resumed his picture-making 
career Starring in various 
westerns and features. In 1941 
P.R.C. signed him to star in the 
"Billy the Kid" series which also 
starred comic side-kick Al 
"Fuzzy" St. John, who had 
previously gained fame as a 
former Mack Sennett comedian. 


They worked exceptionally well 
as a team, grinding out nearly 
four score of these "shoot 'em 
up westerns.” During this time 
he also managed to appear in 
many non-western films as well. 

In 1948, when the "B" western 
was on the decline, Buster had 
managed to enter the new media 
of television. About this time the 
"tube" was showing many of his 
old films, so when he appeared 
in his own physical fitness pro- 
gram, he was well established. 

Nineteen fifty-five was a big 
year for Crabbe for he was 
signed up to Star in a television 
action series based on the adven- 
tures of the Foreign Legion 
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One of Buster's early westerns at Paramount Studios. These were top-notch affairs with co-stars like Barton 
MacLaine, Gail Patrick (who would later act as producer for the early "Perry Mason" TV shows) and Muriel Kirkland. 


Most were based on the works of Zane Grey. (Courtesy of Author's Collection.) 


entitled, "Captain Gallant." Also 
appearing was his young son 
"Cuffy", and "Fuzzy" Knight - 
Buster played the role of Captain 
Michael Gallant. 

This series began at NBC-TV 
on February 13, 1955 and ended 
on February 17, 1957. It was 
resumed on June 6, 1960 - ran 
for three months through ABC- 
TV and picked up on October of 
1960 by NBC-TV when the ser- 
ies ended on September 21, 
1963. All in all, 65 episodes 
were produced, some are still 
being shown today. 

After this successful series, 
Buster resumed his movie career 
and played in a number of 
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features and serials for such 
studios as Republic, Columbia, 
United Artists and Warner Bros. 
His last film was a western 
entitled, Gunfighter of 
Abilene. 

In his great movie career Bust- 
er starred in nine action-laden 
serials - his last was for Colum- 
bia Studios entitled, King of 
the Congo in 1952...Buster 
Crabbe, "King of the Talking 
Serials." 

Buster once remarked after 
someone had referred to him as 
"King of the Serials" - "I made 
only one "A" picture, King of 
the Jungle, in which I por- 
trayed the Lion Man. The rest of 


my productions were sub-B's or 
serials. I made nine of the 
serials, more than anyone else in 
talkies. Only William Desmond 
made more - 10 silent serials. I 
did three 'Flash Gordons,’ two 
'Tarzans,' a ‘Buck Rogers,’ 
plus ‘Pirates of the High Seas,’ 
‘Red Barry’ and ‘Sea Hound." 
"We knocked off 13 chapters in 
five or six weeks and I didn't 
allow for much dramatic skill. 
Some say my acting rose to the 
point of incompetence and then 
leveled off." 

As for the "jungle yell" - 
Crabbe, in a 1980 interview, 
stated that he nor the legendary 
Johnny Weismuller, ever really 


A publicity photo taken about the time Buster was loaned to Universal for 
Flash Gordon. (Courtesy of Author's Collection.) 


gave a true rendition of the 
Tarzan yell. 

"At first it contained three 
voices," he said, "the studio put 
together a baritone, a bass and a 
hog caller...finally they settled 
on a version by Tom Held, a 
film cutter for the studio who 
happened to be my father-in- 
law.” 


Buster made the trade journals 
once again, on one of his final 
appearances on television as an 
aging astronaut on the NBC 
series "Buck Rogers in the 25th 
Century." Gil Gerard played 
Buck Rogers in the series which 
ran from 1979-81. 

For the interest of the Buster 
Crabbe fans - Buster had his 


own television exercise-health 
show in New York during the 
early 1950's. Later for station 
WOR-TV, he hosted a program 
which showed his P.R.C. 
westerns. The success of this 
show led to another show on 
television entitled, “Buster 
Crabbe's Silver Saddle Wild 
West Show." 

In the mid-sixties, his old 
Flash Gordon and Buck 
Rogers serials had grown quite 
popular with a new generation of 
science-fiction fans - he entered 
the recording field when he 
recreated his "Flash Gordon" 
character on an LP album. 
Today this album is a collector's 
item. 

He was at one time an athletic 
director for a resort in the 
Catskill Mountains and became 
involved in the swimming pool 
business. Buster was also an 
author of a book on physical 
fitness entitled, Energetics 
(1970), a book devoted for the 
over 50 set. 

Buster passed away of an 
apparent heart attack on Satur- 
day, April 23, 1983 in Scotts- 
dale, Arizona - he was 75 years 
old at the time. 

There was a certain irony in his 
deathcoming on a Saturday, for 
as one of the most celebrated of 
the cliffhanger serial heroes 
Crabbe had successfully 
managed to escape "fictional" 
death on the silver screen every 
Saturday afternoon for decades. 

Even as a "Senior citizen" he 
established new records in the 
sport that led him to fame and 
fortune - in 1971 at the age of 63 
he set a world record of six 
minutes, 37.1 seconds for the 
400-meter in the senior men's 
freestyle. His Gold Medal 
winning time (also a world's 
record) in the 400-meter 39 
years before was four minutes, 
48.4 seconds. 

One fact not too often brought 
up in many of the star's bio- 
graphies was that he also partici- 
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FOR THE COLLECTOR! 


SUBSCRIBE TO 
ONE OF THE 
BEST MOVIE 


COLLECTIBLES 


PUBLICATIONS 
IN THE WORLD. 


@ If you like films, posters, video tapes, comics, lobby cards, autographs and all kinds of movie and TV 


collectibes , you'll love THE BIG REEL. 
Collectors and fans worldwide have relied on THE BIG REEL as a source to buy, trade and sell movie 


AS memorabilia for more than a decade. You'll be amazed at the tremendous selection of movie collectibles, 
ZA that your may buy in THE BIG REEL. “It's a collector's paradise.” 
Interested? Why not take a look at our B/G REEL? We offer a 12-month subscription for just $20.00 

(USA) or if you prefer, we'll send you a sample copy for $3.00 ($5.00 foreign air mail). We'll even accept 

your personal check. Send us your request today. | promise you won't regret it. In fact, if you have never 

seen our BIG REEL, you are going to be pleasantly surprised. If you're like most folks, you won't be able to 


put it down for hours. 


Send your request to: 


THE BIG REEL 
ROUTE 3, BOX 83 
MADISON, NC 27025 


pated in the 1928 Olympics in 
Amsterdam, but although he 
placed third in the 1,500 meters 
he failed to win any medals or 
much notice - but it was an alto- 
gether different story in the 1932 
Olympics. At the time he was 
working as a stock clerk in Los 
Angeles men's clothing store for 
only $8.00 a week. When he did 
receive the part of the "jungle 
lord" as Tarzan for Paramount 
Studios in 1933, he was paid 
$100 a week. This was excep- 
tionally good money during 
those Depression years and was 
instrumental in the changing of 
his mind on becoming a lawyer. 
-MDM 
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8 X 10 MOVIE 
TELEVISION PERSONALITIES 
PHOTOGRAPHS. BLACK/WHITE 
AND COLOR TOP QUALITY. REA- 
SONABLE PRICES. BIG CATA- 
LOG $1.00. DEALER PRICES 
AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST. 
SELECTION INCLUDES MOVIE 
COWBOYS, NOSTALGIA MOVIE 
AND SOAP OPERA STARS. 

THE BIG REEL 
ROUTE 3, 
BOX 83 
MADISON, 
NC 27025 


13 Carriage Dr. 
Greer, S.C. 29651 


“B” Western / Serials 


TEX RITTER, FRED SCOTT, "THE 
SINGING BUCKAROOS." NEW, 
104 OVERSIZED PAGE BOOK, 
LOADS RARE PHOTOS, FILMOG- 
RAPHIES, BIOGRAPHIES, MUCH 
MORE. $7.95 — SEND S.A.S.E. 
FOR LIST OF OTHER WESTERN 
BOOKS. MARIO DEMARCO, 152 
MAPLE, W. BOYLSTON, MASS. 
01583. 


Send for Free List 


They Went That - A - Way Video 


M.L. ARMSTRONG, Owner 
1-803-877-0510 


April 13, 1988 
Well Pardners, 

Six months have passed since 
the last issue and we had wanted 
to do better than that. Well, if plans 
turn out right there should be at 
least three more issues this year 
with the next issue going out in 
June or July, hopefully. 

At least, the problems we are 
dealing with now come from suc- 
cess and improvements and not 
sickness or breakdowns. 

We have all kinds of good news, 
so let us get at it. 

The Friday Night Movie Goer's 
Association voted The World of 
Yesterday as "The Best Nostalgia 
Publishing House of the Year!" 
The award goes on to read in part 
“for over-coming tremendous han- 
dicaps this hard-working husband 
and wife team..." 

We used that last quote to lead 
into our next piece of good news. 
We have doubled our size, at least, 
in personnel. In January, we took in 
a young couple from our church as 
pardners. Although they aren't as 
nutty about movies as we are, they 
like them and bring with them some 
much needed energy, vitality and a 
willingness to learn that will proba- 
bly over a period of time completely 
revolutionize our operation. Their 
names are Tom and Marsha Har- 


The View From Here 
An Editorial of Sorts by the staff 


mon. You'll like them, they are qual- 
ity people. 

We have all been learning and 
working hard for the last three 
months. They, of course, have 
been getting a crash course in 
publishing. We have been continu- 
ing to learn about some of the new 
equipment we have purchased. 
You'll notice we have been experi- 
menting with some new page lay- 
outs, typestyles and redesigning 
some headings like the one above. 

We were told that you didn't like 
the "Good News, Bad News" title 
used last issue. We tried to come 
up with something fitting for serials 
but drew a blank. But since this was 
an all western issue, we borrowed 
the new design for Under West- 
ern Skies for this issue only, with 
the hopes maybe some of you can 
come up with some ideas. 

We are still having some trouble 
with out paper supplies and 
switched to a new paper which is 
more readily available, so this issue 
contains two kinds. The whiter pa- 
per is the new stuff. 

Paper problems caused all kinds 
of delays on our new books, but 
The Life and Films of Buck 
Jones: The Silent Era by Buck 
Rainey is finally out and getting 
some nice comments (see the ad 
for some of them) and reviews. 


Also Investing in Comics by 
D.W. Howard is out. And it is caus- 
ing all kinds of good problems. It is 
a best-seller. We had our largest 
pre-publication sale (about nine 
times normal) and biggest first 
printing. The first printing is almost 
sold out. Plus in the June or July is- 
sue of Money magazine our book 
will be mentioned. How about that! 
You can see we have been busy. 

Plus we have been busy typeset- 
ting The Films of Hopalong 
Cassidy by "Mike" Nevins. Hop- 
ing this one will be done by the first 
part of June. We have been doing 
some work on the press and hope 
we can run some color photos in- 
side of the book. No promises but 
we are going to try. It will probably 
sell for $19.95 when released but if 
you want to order at $14.95 prior to 
publication, o.k. We are not prom- 
ising a June shipping date. With 
Investing in Comics being so 
successful, we just don't know! 

Plus we have just got to get all 
the magazines on regular schedule 
and keep them coming out on 
schedule!!!!! 

As you can see good things are 
happening here and hopefully will 
continue to get better. The 
ultimate winner will be you our 
readers. Tell us how you like some 
of the changes. 

God Bless, until next issue. 
Ron and Linda Downey 
Tom and Marsha Harmon 
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FAVORITES WESTERNS is published by Keit- 
zer Publishing Co. who used to publish Seri- 
al World. Serial World was merged with 
Favorites Westerns several issues ago. 
Each issue has full color cover, and some of 
the issues have interior color. $3.00 each. 


. Roy Rogers, Gabby Hayes, John Wayne, more. 
. Hopalong Cassidy, Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid, Bill Elliott, Bill Cody; and more. 
. Lone Ranger; Fred Scott interview; Jack Randall, Bob Nolan; The Durango Kid; and more. 
. The Durango Kid; Tom Tyler; The Range Rider; Russell Hayden; and more. 
. Out of print, only available from the publisher in a xerox copy. 
. The Durango Kid; Kermit Maynard; Sky King; The Forgotten Cowboy Stars; and more. 
. David Sharpe; Stuntman's Hall of Fame; Robert J. Wilke; Bob Baker; Bad Men; and more. 
. Joan Woodbury; Tom Mix; Lone Ranger; Hopalong Cassidy; Durango Kid; and more. 
. Masquers Salute to Bob Steele; Ben Johnson; Ted Wells; Dick Foran; Lois January; and more. 
. Billy the Kid; Fred Scott; Art Acord; Hoppy; Buck Jones; Buzz Barton; Sunset Carson; and more. 
. Lone Ranger; Roy Rogers, Jr.; Louise Currie; Kermit Maynard; Reb Russell; and more. 
. Randolph Scott; Art Acord; Nell O'Day; Fred Thomson; Neil Hart; Buster Crabbe; and more. 
. Art Acord filmography; Lash LaRue; High Chaparral; James Warren; Buster Crabbe; and more. 
. Buck Jones; High Noon; The Deputy; Lone Ranger TV series; Audie Murphy; and more. 
. Slim Andrews; Dave O'Brien; Pat Buttram; Tales of Wells Fargo; Alan Ladd; Cannonball; and more. 
. Allen "Rocky" Lane; Anne Jeffreys; The Texan; Bob Baker; Comic Sidekicks; and much more. 
. Rod Cameron; Art Davis; Texas; Hoppy; Robert Taylor; Mark of Zorro; and more. 
. Tom Mix; Bells of Coranado; Lash LaRue; Ride the High Country; Rodd Wolff; Destry Rides Again; 
Reb Russell and Rebel; Jack Holt; and more. 
. Dickie Jones; George Houston; Muriel Evans; Dennis Weaver; Ed Finney; and more. 
. Jock Mahoney; The San Antonio Kid; David Sharpe; Tex Ritter; Jesse James serial trilogy; 
Custer's Last Stand; Don Coleman; and more. 
. Pals of the Golden West; John "Dusty" King; Eddie Dean; Charlton Heston; Lone Ranger; 
Ramsay Ames; Custer's Last Stand; Max Terhune; Sunset Carson; and more. 
. Custer's Last Stand; Yak Canutt; Cow Town; Peggy Stewart; John Wayne; Richard "Chito" Martin; 
Reno Browne; Annie Oakley; and more. 
. Holt of the Secret Service; Hopalong Cassidy; Bob Allen; Gene Autry and Smiley; Guinn "Big Boy" 
Williams; Anne Jeffreys; Sunset Carson; and more. 
. Custers Last Stand, finish; The Magnificent Seven; Charles Starrett; Firecreek; Robert Livingston; 
Monte Hale; Holt of the Secret Service, finish; Fred Gilman; and more. 
. Jennifer Holt; Slim Andrews; Slim Binkley; Golden Boot Awards; Warner Bros. Westerns; Kenne 
Duncan; Buck and Roy; Pierce Lyden vs. Curley Bradley; and more. 
Randolph Scott; George O'Brien-silent films; Johnny Crawford; Brenda Starr; Paramount Westerns; 
The Iron Claw; Errol Flynn; Beyond the Purple Hills; Tom Mix Festival; Slim Andrews; and more. 
Gunfighters of the Northwest; MGM Westerns; John "Dusty" King; Audie Murphy; George O'Brien; 
and more. 
Please send me the back issues of Favorite Westerns circled above. Please find enclosed by check or 
M.O. for $ to cover the cost at $3.00 each. Be sure to include $1.50 shipping per order. We also 
accept Visa and Mastercard: please fill in the proper place below (don't forget your expiration date, com- 
plete card number and signature). Foreign Orders: Please remit in U.S. Funds and include extra post- 
age. 
Name Credit Card # 
Address Expiration Date 
City, State, Zip Code Signature 
All mail and checks to: For YOUR convenience you may use your 
THE WORLD OF YESTERDAY credit card to order by telephone. Our phone 


Route 3, Box 263-H number is (704) 648-5647 
Waynesville, NC 28786 


OONOOAWD = 


FOR OVER A DECADE, THOUSANDS OF 
FANS AND COLLECTORS HAVE WANTED 
THIS BOOK... 

Now It's Here! 


INVESTING IN COMICS 
The Complete Investor's 
Guide to Collectible 
Comic Books 
Trade Paperback, $9.95 


by D. W. Howard 
— Dealer, Convention Promoter, 
and Author of Dozens of Articles 
in Comic Buyer's Guide, Vintage 


Collectibles, Overstreet's Update, 


etc! 
with 
* The Facts of Life about Comic 
Investing! 


* How to Invest! 
* Dealing with Dealers! 
* How to Pick Dealers! 
- How to Buy Best! 
* How to Sell Best! 
* How to get the Most for Your 
Money! 
for 
Fans, 
Collectors, 
Dealers, 
Speculators, 
Retailers, 
Investors, 
ET etc! 


MNVEDS TIN ich 


Complete 
Investor's 
Guide to 
Collectible 
Comic Books 


YES!!! | want to order Investing In Comics by D. W. Howard at the price of only $9.95 (postpaid). 
Enclosed find my check or M.O. (Sorry no COD's) in the amount of $ for copies at the price of 
$9.95 each postpaid. We also accept Visa and Mastercard: please fill in your card number and expiration date 


and sign below. 

Name 

Address 

City, State & Zip Code 
All mail and checks to: 
The Word of Yesterday 
Route 3, Box 263-H 
Waynesville, NC 28786 


Credit Card # 
Expiration Date 


Signature 


Overseas: Please remit in U.S. Funds 
and include extra postage. 


ATTENTION SPECIAL NOTE: First printing almost sold out! 


Can yo}, identify these 


"Heroes s 


From the days of Broncho Billy Anderson and 
William S. Hart to the era of Gene Autry and 
Roy Rogers, cowboy heroes did their broncho- 
busting stunts, stirring up the western dust, 
while movie audiences throughout the world 
found these rollicking horse frolics delightful, 
and for half a century cowboy movies were the 
main movie fare of a sizable clientele. 

This book written by famed western historian 
Buck Rainey concerns fifteen of these movie 
cowboys, seven of whom began their western 
careers in the silent era and eight in the sound 
era: Buddy Roosevelt, Tom Tyler, Bob 
Steele, Tim McCoy, Kermit Maynard, 


of the Range" 


LEG N) jhen AN r 

George O'Brien, Tim Holt, Buster Crabbe, 
William Boyd, Randolph Scott, Roy Rog- 
ers, Johnny Mack Brown, Charles Star- 
rett, Rod Cameron, and Jack Hoxie. 

The book fills a gap in the history of the careers 
and achievements of specific cowboy personali- 
ties, presenting as complete a record as has ever 
been assembled of each cowboy's film credits 

from his earliest walk-ons to his last fade-out, 
both western and non-western, silent and sound 
fims. This painstakingly assembled data make the 
book a unique and valuable contribution to cinema 
history. Full filmography credits are given for 
each actor, prefaced by a discussion of his life and 
career. 


BHR HmReeHRteHHmRHEEHEHEHHHEHEEHaGEHieHEeEeEee@eukewlienH#iK=Hewg@g@tinfggeeHeEg@&eEnftH N 
Please send me copies of the softbound edition of "Heroes of the Range” at $15.95 (Special sale price. Regularly $19.95. 


We pay shipping.) Enclosed please find my check or M.O. for 


.We also except Visa and Mastercard please enclose 


your card number and expiration date and sign below. Foreign orders: Please remit in U.S. Funds and include extra postage. 


Name 

Address 

City State 
All mail and checks to: 

The World of Yesterday 

Route 3, Box 263-H 

Waynesville, NC 28786 
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Zip Code 


Credit Card # 
Expiration Date 
Signature 


Serial World was an excellent magazine for the fans of those great Saturday Serials. Many Photos. The first 
ten issues have been reprinted with new color covers and some new material. Issues 11 through 20 are avail- 
able only from the publisher in xeroxed copies. 
. Spy Hunters; Batman; Rocketman; Remembering Roy Barcroft; more. 
2. John Hart; Profile of Serial Stars; Anthony Warder; B-Western Stars; more. 
. Trader Tom; Harry Lauter interview; Superman; John Hart interview; more. 
. Jack Mulhall interview; Don 'Red' Barry; Serial Villains; Superman synopsis part 1; more. 
. Tim Tyler's Luck; Frankie Thomas interview; Superman synopsis part 2; more. 
. Superman synopsis part 3; Serial Ratings; Comic Heroes on the Screen; Duncan Renaldo interview; more 
. Superman synopsis part 4; Captain Video; Louise Currie interview; and more. 
. Ace Drummond; Terry Frost interview; Ray 'Crash' Corrigan; Superman finish; more. 
. Marshal Reed interview; The Great Adventures of Wild Bill Hickok; Jungle Menace part 1; more 
10. Tris Coffin interview; Ralpn Byrd; Deadwood Dick; Jungle Menace conclusion; more. 
The following have color covers and the higher numbers have some interior color. See note above about is- 
sues 11 through 20. 
. NBC's Cliffhanger’'s series; The Return of Chandu; The Roar of the Iron Horse finish; more. 
. Curse of Dracula story line; Crimson Ghost part 1; Revisiting the Lost City; more. 
. Jungle Girl; King of the Forest Rangers; Crimson Ghost part 2; Jack Armstrong part 1; more. 
. Jungle Queen; Crimson Ghost part 2; Jack Armstrong finish; more. 
. The Lost City part 1; Crimson Ghost finish; Brick Bradford; more. 
. Miracle Rider part 1; The Lost City part 2; The Lone Ranger Rides Again part 1; more. 
. The Lost City part 3; The Lone Ranger Rides Again finish; The Miracle Rider part 2; more. 
. Drums of Fu Manchu part 1; Miracle Rider finish; Lost City part 4; Smilin’ Jack bubble gum cards; more. 
. Drums of Fu Manchu finish; Lost City finish; The New Adventures of Batman & Robin; more. 
. The Spider's Web part 1; The Phantom of the Air; Serial Heroes on Record; more. 
. The Spider's Web finish; The Purple Monster Strikes part 1; Serial Heroes on Record part 2; more. 
. Purple Monster finish; The Fire Fighters; The Sea Hound; Blake of Scotland Yard part 1; more. 
. Blake of Scotland Yard finish; Chick Carter Detective; The Range Fighter; The Black Book; more. 
. Riders of Death Valley; King of the Rocketmen; Pearl White; The Fast Express; more. 
. Daredevils of the Red Circle part 1; Dave Sharpe; Blazing the Overland Trail; John Duncan; more. 
. G-Men vs. The Black Dragon part 1; Dead End Kids; Daredevils of the Red Circle finish; more. 
. Interviews with Carol Foreman and Tom Steele. 
After issue 37, Serial Wold was merged with Favorite Westerns. 
Please send me the back issues of Serial World circled above. Please find enclosed my check or M.O. for 
$ to cover the cost at $3.00 each. Be sure to include $1.50 shipping per order. We also accept Visa 
and Mastercard: please fill in the proper spaces below (don't forget your expiration date, complete card num- 
ber and signature). FOREIGN ORDERS: Please remit in U.S. Funds and include extra postage. 
Name Credit Card # 
Address Expiration Date 
City, State, Zip Code Signature 
All mail and checks to: For YOUR convenience you may use your 
THE WORLD OF YESTERDAY credit card to order by telephone. Our phone 
Route 3, Box 263-H number is (704) 648-5647. 
Waynesville, NC 28786 


The 


Roy Rogers 


reference-~trivia ~scrapbook 
BOOK 
by 
David Rothel 


gia trip of the 


stal 
INCLUDING: ye nO Year 


*A 1987 PERSONAL INTERVIEW WITH "THE KING OF THE COWBOYS." 

* ONE MAN'S TRIVIA. A giant, comprehensive compendium of questions and answers. 

* THE WIT AND WISDOM OF ROY ROGERS. Memorable quotes from Roy. 

* LIVING IN REEL TIME -- THE FILMS OF ROY ROGERS star-rated by Rogers film authorities. 

* ROY ROGERS--ON RECORD. The FIRST PUBLICATION of a Rogers discography. 

* THE ROY ROGERS TELEVISION SHOW. A TV log with episode title, credits, & plot summary. 
The FIRST PUBLICATION of "The Roy Rogers Show" TV Log! 

* A ROY ROGERS SCRAPBOOK OF CLIPPINGS. Rare fan magazine and newspaper articles. 

* COLLECTING ROY ROGERS MEMORABILIA. From lunch boxes to lanterns, it's all here! 


THE ROY ROGERS BOOK was written by David Rothel, author of WHO WAS THAT MASKED MAN?, 
THE SINGING COWBOYS, THOSE GREAT COWBOY SIDEKICKS, and THE GENE AUTRY BOOK. 
nBpHmRieeHmRteHEReeHRteHHHHEEEEeeEeEgEgEHmEemeeEeeEeeH& N 
THE ROY ROGERS BOOK is a luxurious 8 1/2 X 11 with close to 200 vidid photos, many very rare. The 
book is available in HARD COVER for $25.00 and in SOFTCOVER for $20.00. Plus $2.00 shipping and han- 
dling. 

Please send me copies of the (softbound) (hardbound)(circle one) edition. Please find enclosed 
my check or M.O. for (don't forget the $2.00 for shipping). We also accept Visa and Mastercard 
please fill in the proper spaces below (don't forget your expiration date, complete credit card number and sig- 
nature). FOREIGN ORDERS: Please remit in U.S. Funds and be sure to include_extra postage. 

Name: Credit Card # 

Address: Expiration Date 

City, State, Zip Code: __ Signature: 

All mail and checks to: For Your Convenience you can use your 
The World of Yesterday credit card to order by telephone. Our 


Route 3, Box 263-H Softbound, Temporarily phone number is (704) 648-5647. 
Waynesville, NC 28786 Out of Print! 


SERIAL SCENES: 10 Different Eight by Ten Black & White Photographs from each title listed 
below. $2.00 each. Please include $2.00 for Postage and Handling with 


each order. 


Adventures of Frank and Jesse James 
Congo Bill 

Dangers of the Canadian Mounted 
G-Men Never Forget 
Superman 

Tex Granger 

Captain Video 

Don Daredevil Rides Again 
Flying Disc Man from Mars 
Government Agents vs. Phantom Legion 
Mysterious Island 

Roar of the Iiron Horse 
Adventures of Captain Africa 
King of the Carnival 

Panther Girl of the Congo 
Chick Carter, Detective 

The Crimson Ghost 
Daughter of Don Q 

Hop Harrigan 

King of the Forest Rangers 
King of the Royal Mounted 
Mysterious Dr. Satan 

The Shadow 

Terry and the Pirates 
Blackhawk 

King of the Congo 

Radar Men from the Moon 
Son of Geronimo 

Zombies of the Stratosphere 
Adventures of Captain Marvel 
Dick Tracy vs. Crime, Inc. 
Holt of the Secret Service 
The Iron Claw 

Jungle Girl 

King of the Texas Rangers 
The Spider Returns 

White Eagle 

The Black Widow 

Brick Bradford 

Jack Armstrong 

Jesse James Rides Again 
The Sea Hound 

Son of Zorro 

The Vigilante 

Atom Man vs. Superman 
Cody of the Pony Express 
Desperadoes of the West 
The Invisible Monster 

The James Brothers of Missouri 
Pirates of the High Seas 
Radar Patrol vs. Spy King 


Gunfighters of the Northwest 
Man with the Steel Whip 
Riding with Buffalo Bill 
Trader Tom of the China Seas 
Blazing the Overland Trail 
Perils of the Wilderness 
Black Arrow 

Captain America 

The Desert Hawk 

Perils of Nyoka 

Perils of the Royal Mounted 
The Secret Code 

Spy Smasher 

The Valley of Vanishing Men 
The Monster and the Ape 
The Purple Monster Strikes 
Jungle Raiders 

Manhunt of Mystery Island 
The Tiger Woman 

Zorro’s Black Whip 

Brenda Starr, Reporter 
Federal Operator 99 

The New Adventures of Tarzan 
Phantom Empire 

Who’s Guilty? 

Captain Midnight 

King of the Mounties 
Haunted Harbor 

The Phantom Rider 

Jungle Menace 

The Mysterious Pilot 

The Painted Stallion 

Buck Rogers 

Daredevils of the Red Circle 
Dick Tracy’s G-men 

Flying G-men 

The Lone Ranger Rides Again 
Mandrake the Magician 

Dick Tracy Returns 

Fighting Devil Dogs 

Flaming Frontiers 

Flash Gordon’s Trip to Mars 
The Great Adventures of Wild Bill Hickok 
Hawk of the Wilderness 

The Lone Ranger 

The Secret of Treasure Island 
The Spider’s Web 

Overland with Kit Carson 
Zorro’s Fighting Legion 
Adventures of Sir Galahad 
Batman and Robin 


CATALOG $1.00 


Stephen Sally 
time sq sfation 
box 646 nyc 10108 
212°246-4972 


Bruce Gentry— Daredevil of the Skies 
Federal Agents vs. Underworld, Inc. 
Ghost of Zorro 

King of the Rocket Men 

Canadian Mounties vs. Atomic Invaders 
The Great Adventures of Captain Kidd 
Jungle Drums of Africa 

The Lost Planet 

Batman 

Daredevils of the West 

Don Winslow of the Coast Guard 
G-men vs. the Black Dragon 

The Masked Marvel 

The Phantom 

Secret Service in Darkest Africa 
Darkest Africa 

Flash Gordon 

The Phantom Rider 

Robinson Crusoe of Clipper Island 
Shadow of Chinatown 

Undersea Kingdom 

The Vigilantes Are Coming 
Adventures of Red Ryder 

Deadwood Dick 

Drums of Fu Manchu 

Flash Gordon Conquers the Universe 
The Green Archer 

The Green Hornet 

The Green Homet Strikes Again 

Son of the Guardsman 

Dick Tracy 

Zorro Rides Again 

SOS Coast Guard 


Last chance oni ten | A "R Pook PRESENTS 
to order at pre- i 


publication price 
of $12.95! 
"THE LIFE AND 
FILMS 
OF BUCK JONES" 


by 
Buck Rainey 


Well, it's finally out! And the reaction has been fantastic: 
I got the Buck Jones book The Silent Era. I liked it so much I am sending for an- 
other copy. Bill Lewis, Philadelphia, PA. 


It was worth the waiting! "The Life and Film of Buck Jones: The Silent Era" by 
Buck Rainey is superb, terrific, wonderful, magnificent and dozens of other ad- 
jectives which would describe this tribute to Buck Jones! The book is loaded with 
photos, the majority of them are excellent and unfortunately a few aren't...It's still 
a priceless book which I will cherish forever. Anthony Phillips, New Castle, PA. 


A Buck Rainey book is characterized by careful research; he gets his facts 
straight. He writes so well that his subjects come to life. And he loads his books 
with photos; this one has 260. Lois Rubin's review in Classic Images. 


Since Buck Rainey wrote "The Saga of Buck Jones" ( now out of print), he has wanted to redo the 
work adding more material. Buck Jones was and is his hero and since the original book he has gath- 
ered new information about his hero. Working with Buck Jones' widow and family he has gathered 
the most complete biography of Buck Jones and to top it off he has but together a book on the Buck 
Jones films like the popular "Films of" series. Put them together and you have a monumental under- 
taking. But there is still more. Buck has been collecting photos of Buck Jones for years, add to that 
photos loaned from the Jones' family and each volume of this two-volume work has lots of photos 
spread through the text and a special photo scrapbook section. If you are into westerns, silent films 
or just Buck Jones this will be a book you will want in your collection. 


BReHReHRtHReHEReHHHEHmHEReHHEEeEHe®wmEFEHeEnmRHeEeemEeeeaeae& 
Please send me___ copies of "The Life and Films of Buck Jones: The Silent Era" at $12.95 postpaid 
(special pre-publication price, regular price $14.95 plus $2.00 shipping.). Enclosed please find my check or 
M.O. for___—«. We also accept Visa or Mastercard. Please enclose your card number and expiration date 
and sign below. FOREIGN ORDERS: Postpaid only refers to U.S. orders so please include extra 
postage and be sure to remit in U.S. Funds. 

Name Credit Card # 

Address Expiration Date 

City, State, Zip Code Signature 

All mail and checks to: 

The World of Yesterday For YOUR convenience you may 
Route 3, Box 263-H use your Credit card to order by 
Waynesville, NC 28786 phone. Our # is (704) 648-5647. 


(The World of YESTERDAY _ 


f Nos. 3, 4,5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 21, 24, 27, 28, 30, 33, 35, 36, 37, 38, 40, 44, and 45 are out of print, but 
will be reprinted when storage space and production time become available. Number in bracket after listing indicates the 
mber of pages in that issue. 
| 1. Mae West on Broadway, more (24) 
f 2. Ma and Pa Kettle, more (28) 
Abbott Costello (part 1; and Their Records; Andy Shuford, more (40) 

Ae s ns; Ken Maynard; Fanny Brice; more (44) 
f 12. Al Jolson; His Record: ; Glenn Miller; Bobby Benson; Fred Thomson Filmography; more e (78) 
g 16. Spike Jones; Baby Sandy; Superman; Alice Faye on 78s; Film Collecting; (48) 

20. Ralph Byrd; Lum & Abner; Zena Keefe; The Buster Brown Gang; Autographs; more (78) 

22. The Shadow; Sound Films of Harold Lloyd; Henry Hall; Smith & Dale; more (60) 

23. Florida as Hollywood East; Ruth Donnelly; Thelma Todd; Vilma Banky; more (66) 

25. Two article special tribute to Agnes Moorehead; Silent Clifthangers-conclusion; more (88) 
f 26. Walk of the Stars Directory; Nigel Bruce; Radio Scrapbook; more (76) 
f 29. Fanny Brice; Ed Wynn; Jack Benny; Laurel and Hardy; Eddie Cantor; Jimmy Durante; more (68) 
g 31. Charlie Chan; Lori Nelson; Evans’ 1980 Chronicle; Captain America serial; more (78) 

32. Dick Purcell with Filmography (part 1); Otto Kruger; Jack Norton; Spy Smasher serial; more (74) 
f 34. Glenn Miller; Billy Barty; Radio Scrapbook; more (72) 
# 39. Jackie Moran & Marcia Mae Jones; Stymie; Farina; Buckwheat; Darla; more (60) 
4 41. Evans’ 1982 Chronicle; Anita Garvin; Popeye; more (52) 
4 42. Jane Wyman; Nan Wynn; Katherine Hepburn; Beulah Bondi; more (52) 

In February, 1984, The World of Yesterday was merged with The Films of Yesteryear to make a new publication called 
Double Feature. 

43. Universal's Aces of Action; Harold Russell; The Films of 1946, part 2; more (52) 


las EN ] \ = PRA 

Golden Years of Radio & 
Ý Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 are out of print but will be reprinted when storage space and production time become available. 
j 6. Andy Devine; Gloria Henry; Science Fiction on Radio; Dan Russo; Jimmy Dorsey; "Hunter" TV Log; more (60) 


The Films of Yesteryear 


umbers 1, 2, 4 and 7 are out of print but will be reprinted when storage space and production time allow. 


f Ni 
ý 3. Part1 ofa Fil aphy of Producers Releasing Corporation (86) 
Ý 5. Part 1 of a Film Index for 1946 (92) 


AET 


munnnnnnnnna 


ragga a 


Prices for all of the above are as follows: 
Order 1 issue at one time: $4.00 each postpaid . 
Order 2-5 issues at one time: $3.50 each postpaid. 
Order 6-10 issues at one time: $3.00 each postpaid. 
Order 11 or more issues at one time: $2.50 each postpaid. 
Please : allow at least 4 to 6 weeks for delivery. _ 


doubts size issue a (146 pages) of the Films of Yesteryear dealing wi with Hopalong Cassidy, : a cotenaclin of tho 

e first 23 Hoppy films and the western works of his creator Clarence E. Mulford. Written by well-known writer Fran- 
cis "Mike" Nevins this issue contains over 125 illustrations (2 in color). 

A baja issue only $8.00 each p postpaid or $10. 00 bap via First Cina Mail. 
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| 


A eee send me the back issues circled above. Pias find aai my chik or M. 
fa ao meee! Visa and bsp fy odse fill “i ihe anasi oe ne pe oo 
by 
AR 


_ 


earth order serie t Bp ran Our ee 
number is (704) 648-5647. 


y Waynes, NC 


“57 


Under Western Skies 


Numbers 1, 3,4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 21, 22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 29, and 32 are out of print, but will be reprinted when stor- 
age space and production time become available. 
2. Roy Rogers and Dale Evans with Filmography of Roy Rogers (Color back cover) (48) 
7. ‘Wild Bill’ Elliott, Duncan Renaldo; George 'Gabby' Hayes with Filmography, Part 1; more [56] 
11. George O'Brien with Filmography. [70] 
14. Ray Whitley; Rory Calhoun; Andy Clyde; Rex Allen; Marshall Reed; more (80) 
15. Ronald Reagan's westerns; James Warren; Cisco's Pals; Dennis Moore; more (76) 
16. Harry Carey; Robert Livingston; Lullaby, the Third Mesquiteer; Fay McKenzie; more (70) 
17. Charles Starrett with Filmography, Part 1; Report on Memphis Film Festival 1981; more (76) 
19. Zane Grey Filmography, Part 3; Western Heritage Awards; Don "Red" Barry; more (66) 
20. King of the Royal Mounted serial; Zane Grey Filmography end; Nugget Clark; more (82) 
25. Charles Starrett Filmography (Part 3); Hollywood Cowboy Goes to War; more (80) 
28. Bob Steele; Ghost of Zorro; Dorothy Revier; Leo Maloney; and more. [86] 
30. Rex Bell; Jim Bannon; Anne Gwynne; Corriganville; Hoppy Memorabilia; more (88) 
31. Ben Johnson; Emmett Lynn; Earle Hodgins; Allan 'Rocky' Lane; Terry Frost; and more [72] 
33. June Story; Richard Dix; Knoxville 1987; Roy Rogers/Dale Evans Show 1987; Charlotte 
Western Film Fair 1987; Robert Livingston; Reb Russell; and much more. (68) 
34. Coming soon with Eddie Dean; Glenn Ford; Dodge City; Audie Murphy; and more. 
Prices for all of the above are as follows: 
Order 1 issue at one time: $4.00 each postpaid. 
Order 2-5 issues at one time: $3.50 each postpaid. 
Order 6-10 issues at one time: $3.00 each postpaid. 
Order 11 or more issues at one time: $2.50 each postpaid 
Please allow at least 4 to 6 weeks for delivery 
Subscribe and Save! Subscription for the next four issues is only $12.00 


(Please send me the back issues circled above. Please find enclosed my check or M.O. for to cover the 
cost. We also accept Visa and Mastercard: please fill in the proper spaces below (don't forget your expiration date, com- 
plete card number and signature). FOREIGN ORDERS: Please remit in U.S. Funds and postpaid means only in the 
United States so you will have to include extra postage. 


O Please enter my subscription for the next four issues. Please find enclosed $ to cover the cost. 
Name Credit Card # 
Address Expiration Date 
City, State, Zip Code Signature 
All mail and checks to: For YOUR convenience you may use your credit 
THE WORLD OF YESTERDAY card to order by telephone. Our phone 
Route 3, Box 263-H number is (704) 648-5647. 


Waynesville, NC 28786 
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